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Enlarged edition. Price 1s, 
HE PIANOFORTE STUDENT'S DAILY STUDY, com- 
prising Scales, Chords, Arpeggi, and Finger Exercises, Arranged by E. 
ELLICE JEWELL. Price 6s. 
EWSON, F. B. 
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ULLER, A. E. STUDIES. Edited by W. DORRELL. 
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| acknowledging the very great favour which their 

Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Crawer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE fs well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas, 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Grauu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnui, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 

J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Justruments, and have nothing in common with tii articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally umsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramza & Co, will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 

The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonn Purpie, Edinburgh, and 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; reland by Cramer, Weop & Co., Dublin, 
Cramzk, Woop & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guitteas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 260 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY, 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
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LYRICAL ELOCUTION. 


“] will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also.” 


InTRODUCTION. 

I have now finished, as far as music is concerned, 
the foundations of the art: we have now to do with 
that art in association with others foreign to it ; and to 
this end a broader—a more extended title has been 
used. This title embraces all that is found in dramatic 
action. Word association has hitherto been only 
treated, when treated at all, in, as it were, miniature, 
ie., the approximately audible articulation of printed 
words within six inches or a foot of the teacher’s ear. 
This means certain failure: it is as though a miniature 
painter were set to paint the drop-scene at Her 
Majesty’s. No offence can be offered greater to an 
actor than selling “books of the words” (program) 
to the audience assembled, for audible speech is part 
of an actor’s province, yet ‘‘ books of the words” are a 
necessity at all concerts, The reason of this point of 
lyric impotence is that good tone means in most cases 
inaudible speech, and audible speech means bad tone. 
In pausing, note how often we find clergymen, who 
have been taught ‘ elocution,” speak “all over their 
faces,” result being bought at the cost of maximum 
muscular movement, whereas the problem is how to 
attain clearest result with minimum change of state. 
Prof. Helmholtz has fallen into this mischievous error 
in his ‘vowel theory.” Of this anon. Lyrical elocution 
under the ambiguous title of ‘‘song” has scarcely 
emerged from its quite empirical form, so that it is 
difficult for science—not ‘the raw science of the 
nineteenth century,” but proven and received law—to 
find points of contact, and these can only be found by 
taking as typical of the studio or the platform the very 
best examples of the present empirical art. It was 
this fact that made me take Sig. Garcia’s work on voice 
as the basis for contact, on what he calls “the shock 
of the glottis.’’* 

As regards the later steps in lyrical elocution we 
have, fortunately enough, some books of songs and 
ballads published by the eminent firm of Boosey and 
Co., and as edited by some of our most deservedly 
popular singers, We are informed “the eminent 
vocalists whose names are attached to the above works 
have edited them, marking the Expression, Purasine, 
and Respiration in each song as sung by them in 
public.” Inspiration they mean; “respiration” 
embraces both expiratory and inspiratory action. I 
regret we have no book edited by Mr. Reeves or by Mr. 





* Ido not know Sig. Garcia. I have never seen him, nor have I 
interchanged correspondence with him. I selected his work 
because it is the only work I have met with that does not com- 
mence with absolutely injurious first principles diametrically 
opposed to the observations of anatomists and natural physicists. 
As regards the report that the ‘‘ coup de glotte breaks the voice,’ 
that is too absurd; it was evidently invented by some who have 
not the honesty to refrain from condemning what they haye not 
the ability to understand. 





Santley, as these would have afforded most instructive 
criticism : still such as we have will serve. 

In order really to form a conception of what we 
are about, we cannot do better than reflect upon the 
words of one whose friendship with the late Lord 
Lyttleton is sufficient guarantee of intellectual excel- 
lence. He said: ‘“ The esthetic faculty is that sense 
by which we judge of the agreement or disagreement of 
perceived objects with the notions of excellence proper 
thereto existing in the mind.” Again: ‘No new 
beauty can be conceived unless the natural beauty in 
which its elements exist have been first perceived,” 
This, if true, affords a strong argument in favour of a 
special class of rudimentary teachers for each instru- 
ment; and by “rudimentary” I mean quite other 
than superficial, ignorant, or cheap instruction. And 
the writer's definition of beauty is as follows : 


Beauty is the presence in an object of the mind's conception of 
physical excellence: it exists whenever there is perfect harmony 
between the entering perception and the mental contents— 
between the organs of external and internal perception, Not 
content with this fact, inquirers have pursued the subject further, 
and sought to ascertain in what this harmony consists; and, 
directing their attention to the outward thing and generalising on 
the phenomena which it presents, have endeavoured to attain to 
the laws upon which wsthetic enjoyment, when produced by 
physical things, depends. And they have succeeded in reducing 
the facts to a few leading principles, any of which being absent or 
deficient in the phenomena which an object presents would pro- 
portionately diminish its beauty, and vice versé. Thus, for an 
object to be beautiful, there must be perceptible in the pheno- 
mena which it presents—(1.) Unity: there must be a complete 
whole, to which all the several parts are subordinate. (2.) Variety; 
the more numerous the parts perceptible in such combination, the 
greater the pleasure of the perceiving faculty. (3.) Proportion: the 
parts must be arranged with reference to each other according to 
a certain rule or order, and the more intricate and subtle the ar- 
rangement, the more will the pleasure be enhanced. (4.) Sym- 
metry : whatever pleasure is produced by the perception of one 
side of a thing must be balanced by a corresponding amount on 
the other side. (5.) Purity or Chasteness: the beautiful thing 
must be perfect throughout,—be unadulterated with degrading 
admixture. (6.) Infinity: there must be absence of all perception 
of limitation, either in the intricacy of its structure or texture, or 
in the undulations of outline and surface. In all of which con- 
ditions of the Beautiful one common principle may be discerned, 
viz., that in everything which the object perceived presents to 
the perceiving faculty, whether of outline, surface, form, colour, 
or texture, no impediment or limitation to its fanction be caused, 
If the perceived thing be inferior in any respect to any of the 
notions or conceptions already existing in the mind respecting 
such thing, then the object viewed is not beautiful to such per- 
ceiving faculty. 


We know that Art and Science are a double-faced 
unity, having a direct relationship each to the other. 
We start with a mental chaos; notions confused, dim, 
indistinct; and as we compare experiences with ex- 
periences, so we evolve from the underlying a law, and a 
science emerges thereby from the gloom. The greater the 
complexity of ‘the matter, or the more contented its 
vyotaries, the later the epoch of appearance in the 
science. Not only our knowledge but also our skill in 


application both depend upon the rightly developed and 
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rightly directed faculty of distinguishing. To know and 
comprehend thoroughly any given thing all its parts 
must be known and comprehended ; we must know in 
detail and we must know in the whole; we must 
explain and prove in detail and we must explain 
and prove in the whole; and to do this, it is 
imperative that each thing shall be taken to pieces 
by a process of mental dissection, and that each of its 
parts shall be viewed separately. That this has never 
been done in either of the simple arts that, com- 
pounded, will produce from the least creative mind, 
pleasurable, and, in degree, accurate lyrical expression, 
is obvious, from the fact that we find the special 
technique of each instrument confusedly applied for 
certain ill effect to instruments not properly ruled by 
it. The technique of the violin is applied to the 
voice, the technique of the piano to the voice, 
and so on. While all above technique is left in 
imitation alone, yet if an angel were placed at the head 
of a mimetic school the tendency would be always 
downward and backward; would be always to 
produce a majority of dull motiveless performances. 
Thinkers, like Mr. Sully, Prof. Helmholtz, and 
such like, have told us much, and I would the 
credit of what we have been told were placed to the ac- 
count of men within instead of without the pale 
of the profession. All rudimentary, and all skeleton 
work (grammar) can be taught by written and printed 
words as I have shown in part and am still 
further about to show. The excellent artists who 
edited the works I criticise will, I feel sure, pardon me 
illustrating error by them. I take the best to hand, as 
I illustrated feebleness and falsity in music written by 
Bach, Handel, and Mendelssohn; and I believe that 
this metaphysical power of discerning error and re- 
moving from my own mind all appearances of art- 
idolatry has given me, at the same time, such 
strengthened and magnified delight in all art truths, 
whether accidental or designed, that I would not be an 
empiricist again for all the wealth of worlds. All 
shocks to the mind, irrespective of truth or falsity of 
them, provoke at first a feeling of displeasure. The 
absense of the gratification of an habitual vice provokes 
annoyance just as sure as the absence of the gratifica- 
tion of an habitual virtue ; this is owing to that feeling 
of strangeness which in all things, save pain, should be 
an outcome of uniformity (habit), as liberty is properly 
an outcome of obedience. It is this psychic law which 
causes opposition and ridicule to be at once the trial 
and the strength of truth, and gives a permanency to all 
investigated fact, that otherwise would never be attained. 
Cuaries Lunn. 





Mr. Guapstong, in an article contributed to the July number of 
the Nineteenth Century, quotes the well-known words, “ the 
bubbling cry of some strong swimmer in his agony,” and in a foot- 
note intimates that they are to be found in ‘‘ Childe Harold.” He 
should have known that they compose the end of the 53rd stanza 
-of the 2nd canto of “ Don Juan.” 








THE TELEPHONE. 





The Telephone has. come to England, not indegg 
that of Bell or Gray, but the success of these two 
artists in America has induced another American 
gentleman to bring into notice his own invention of 
some years back. To Mr. Cromwell F. Varley belongs 
the credit of the instrument now exhibited nightly at the 
theatre in Long Acre, to a private exhibition of which 
the representatives of the press were invited on July 12, 
and subsequently on the 20th. The following paper 
was circulated in the theatre :— 


‘‘The Telephone, or Musical Telegraph, is an apparatus by 
means of which sounds of variable pitch can be conveyed from 
one place to another by means of electricity. To such perfection 
has this invention, which undoubtedly ranks with the most 
wonderful ever evolved from the mind of man, already been 
brought, that the component notes of a melody can be sent along 
a wire and reproduced in proper order, distinctly and loudly, at 
the distant end. 

“ Sound of any kind is produced by agitation of the atmosphere, 
the pitch or tone of the sound being determined by the amount, 
or rate per second, of this agitation or vibration. When the 
pulsations follow one another slowly, however violent they may be, 
the resulting note is of low pitch : as they increase in rapidity the 
pitch ascends, each note of the scale having its own particular rate 
of vibration, the slightest divergence from which causes it to sound 
sharp or flat. 

‘To transmit sound by the Telephone, these atmospheric vibra- 
tions have to be collected and transformed into electricity, which 
must then be sent along a wire in waves or impulses corresponding 
in their number per second to the atmospheric vibrations which 
are proper to the particular note to bereproduced. At the distant 
end, these electrical impulses have to be re-converted into sound, 
and in this process lies the most novel part of the invention, Mr. 
Cromwell F. Varley having found means to produce what is nothing 
more nor less than musical thunder. 

‘* Lightning, that is, electricity of very high tension, in passing, 
forces the air away on all sides, leaving a vacuum in its trail. The 
motion of the air rushing in to fill the vacuum produces the sound 
called thunder. In the Telephone, by means of a condenser of 
very special construction, each electrical wave or impulse received 
from the wire is made to establish a vacuum which the air im- 
mediately rushes to fill. It does this, and is re-expelled as many 
times per second as impulses arrive from the wire, causing a sound 
sufficiently loud to be heard in every part of a large theatre, and 
of any desired pitch. 

‘“‘ A singer’s voice may thus be transmitted along the wire, and 
heard afar off in the shape of miniature thunder. 

‘‘The melody issuing from the Telephone can be accompanied 
on the pianoforte or by a full orchestra, in the same way asa 
vocalist can. It is also capable of many amusing modifications. 
For instance, if two Telephones are placed side by side on a plat- 
form in London, the ends of the wires in connection with them 
terminating, one at Brighton and the other at Liverpool, they 
will sing a duet in good style; and in the same way Brighton, 
Edinburgh, Bristol and Ipswich, if the necessary arrangements 
could be carried out, would perform a quartet, the four artists 
being guided by a conductor in London, beating time by telegraph 
simultaneously to all four places.” 


We have printed the above at length, as we presume 
it contains Mr,’Cromwell F. Varley’s popularization 
of scientific facts connected with his telephone. It 
formed a portion of a rather lengthy paper which was 
read on July 12, before the powers of the instrument 
were exhibited. 

This telephone consists of two instruments, a sender 
and a receiver. Both were at the Queen’s Theatre, 
and the wire was laid across to the Canterbury Hall 
and back, a distance in all of some three miles. Of the 
receiver the only thing visible to the audience was a large 
drumhead lined with a sheet of tissue paper. Mr. 
Varley states that if a pulsating electric current of 
‘“‘ high tension” be sent into a ‘‘ condenser,” an arrang- 





ment of thin plates alternately of conducting and nop 
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conducting materials, the plates will vibrate, and if 
large enough and of proper construction will produce a 
musical note, which note is greatly magnified by the 
drumhead. 

In the sending instrument a number of tuning-forks, 
sufficient to enable a simple tune to be played by their 
means, areemployed. Each of these has, mounted near 
its end, a small electro magnet, worked by a battery, 
and all the forks are thus kept vibrating simultaneously, 
producing a low, discordant hum. The current from 
none of them passes into the condenser until, by the 
depression of a key, the circuit is completed between one 
of the forks and the condenser, when the note belonging 
to that fork is instantly sounded. A number of keys, 
one for each fork, are mounted on a key-board, and they 
are manipulated just like pianoforte keys. The instru- 
ment at the Queen’s has a compass of an octave and a 
half, from C below the staff to G above it, and there 
are consequently twelve forks. 

Such was the elaborate apparatus, by which after a 
good deal of adjusting, two or three simple airs were 
given out. This music should be the sound of each 
fork ‘‘ collected ” from the hum in the cellar, sent along 
the wire, and “intensified” by the condenser. The 
condenser was not subject to close examination, and 
we were informed that its arrangement was for the 
present partially a secret. The sounds we heard were 
similar to those made by the vibration of a free reed. 
The “ miniature thunder” in its rendering of ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home ” and ‘‘ The blue-bells of Scotland,” exactly 
resembled the notes of a harmonium unevenly blown, 
and rather out of tune. As a scientific demonstration 
this was not much, while as a musical attraction for 


the public there was nothing to justify its insertion in 
the program of the Promenade Concerts. 

We think it right to state that from the notices of 
several of our contemporaries, a different impression was 


made on some ears from that we received. In an 
Aberdeen paper, for instance, it is stated that the 
“singing in the Canterbury Hall was distinctly heard 
in the Queen’s Theatre in Long Acre.” This would 
be indeed a triumph. But in the cellar which repre- 
sented the Canterbury Hall on the occasion of our 
visit, there was no singing—no tune—only the hum of 
forks and magnets. The music, such as it was,—if 
inspired in the cellar—seemed made in the orchestra, 
whether by the vibration of paraffin paper and tinfoil 
or of some more familiar substance we cannot under- 
take to decide. 

There is no doubt something in the Telephone, and 
it is most desirable that its powers should be tested. 
We trust that its exhibition as a feature of the 
Promenade Concerts may provide funds for Mr. Crom- 
well F. Varley to experiment with. It would be foolish 
to prescribe any limit to that power—Electricity— 
Which has already done so much in the hands of man ; 
but there is a great deal of uphill work before “a 
singer’s voice is sent along the wires,” or before such a 
quadrilateral quartet is heard as is indicated in the 
paper above quoted. 








Herr Wacner and General Grant were introduced to each 
other at the Castle Hotel, Heidelberg, on the 16th inst., by the 
erican Consul. The conversation was carried on through the 
medium of the latter, for General Grant has as little knowledge 
of German as Wagner has of English. The Consul must before 
long have congratulated himself that the ex-President was a man 
of but few words.—he Theatre, 





GOTTSCHALK. 


(Coneluded.) 

Gottschalk returned to New York in 1855, and gave 
there a numerous series of concerts as brilliant as 
appreciated. We need not follow him in his peregrina- 
tionsin North and South America, Chili, Lima, St. Tho- 
mas, Port-au-Prince, Trinidad, and Porto-Rica. The cele- 
brated impresario, Strakosch, and Patti, then fourteen 
years of age, organised with him an artistic voyage 
across the whole continent. This journey, commenced 
in 1860, lasted three years; but this succession of 
fatigues and triumphs, of labours and'pleasures, of undue 
and continual excitement, could not fail to break down 
the strongest constitution. Gottschalk was obliged to 
succumb to it. 

Of an elegant, distinguished, and wholly aristocratic 
nature, young Gottschalk had a great likeness to 
Chopin ; fine and regular features, elongated oval face, 
a soft, dreamy expression tinged with melancholy, 


-His moral nature likewise responded to that of Chopin; 


extreme, almost sickly impressionability, a sensitive 
nature, a fine organisation. Gottschalk had received 
an excellent education, spoke several languages, and 
had strengthened his early knowledge by serious and 
conscientious studies. Besides, by elevating himself, 
and by increasing the scope of his inspirations, he had 
preserved a very strong individuality; and, notwith- 
standing his affinity with Chopin, he drew from very 
different sources. Thus we do not find in him the pale 
imitator of an inimitable style, but an original tem- 
perament participating with an admired master without 
seeking to follow him. Certain details, certain melo- 
dious contours, certain undulations, might cause Chopin 
to be remembered, whilst the whole partakes of a very 
individual colour. Inspired by other sentiments, pro- 
duced under another sky, the compositions of Gotts- 
chalk have a brilliancy, a brio, a decided charm at once 
peculiar and local. The harmonies of Gottschalk, of 
exquisite elegance, rarely present the studied, precious 
painstaking of Chopin, whose compact tissues of 
strongest woof sometimes attain the extreme limit of 
the possible. 

With years, the'features of Gottschalk became manly, 
His dark tint, his thick moustaches, his manner of 
carrying his head, gave him the martial air of a foreign 
officer. He possessed a fine and charming air, and 
that native distinction so much preferable to all the 
false varnish of education. His attractive conversation 
caused him to be esteemed ; his letters, thoughtfully 
written, showed a right mind, a reflective nature, 
accustomed to seek out the reason of everything. I 
remember having read with great interest several 
critical articles, in which he treated the question of 
esthetics with perfect taste, and from a very elevated 
point of view. It is to be regretted that Gottschalk’s 
incessant travels took him from Paris; it was his true 
medium, where he would have realised his perfect ~ 
development. 
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Besides, he had preserved a lively affection for France, 
and spoke incessantly of returning thither, but death 
prevented him. He succumbed suddenly in Brazil on 
the morning of a concert in the midst of new ovations, 
on the point of “ regaining” a great fortune, for the 
first had been singularly lessened by his great generosity 
and bad management. Several of his friends from the 
other side of the ocean have related to me the strange 
turns of fortune of this feverish existence: the large 
sums gained in concerts slipping between his fingers 
without leaving any trace. Emulous of Lizst in his 
charitable follies as in his rapid triumphs, he was 
through his whole life as prodigal of fortune as of his 
health. This passionate existence, made up of excite- 
ment and a consuming activity, absorbed all his youth- 
ful forces. Gottschalk was attacked by the yellow fever, 
and this terrible malady completed the work of destruc- 
tion. It was in Brazil, at Rio de Janeiro, that he ex- 
perienced his last attack of illness. He tried to bear 
up, gave concerts and festivals one after another, over- 
excited by the ovations of the spectators. On the 24th 
of November he had an immense success ; on the 26th 
he wished, although completely overcome, to give a 
second performance, and repaired to the Grand Theatre; 
but hardly had he commenced his beautiful elegy 
‘‘ Morte,” than he fell fainting. Three weeks later he 
died in full consciousness, counting himself the hours 
which separated him from eternity. The population of 
Rio de Janeiro and the musical societies gave him an 


imposing funeral, in the midst of universal grief. 
The name of Gottschalk will always live in the memory 


of his friends. His work as composer brings him near to 
Chopin—as executant he holds a position between Liszt 
and Thalberg. He obtained from the piano very peculiar 
effects of sonorousness; his playing, by turns nervous 
and of extreme delicacy, astonished and charmed: he 
used the pedals with great ability, a perfect tact, but in 
our opinion he perhaps used too frequently the una 
corda pedal. Minute critics reproached him with writing 
his fine embroideries, his delicate arabesques, in the 
highest octaves of the piano. The observation is just ; 
but it must be remarked that many of the composition 
of Gottschalk favoured by the rhythm, and the nature 
of the ideas, these effects of shrill sonorousness which 
scintillate in the harmonic scale of sound like a jet of 
electric fire. 

Of a feverish activity, burning to write as if under a 
presentiment of his premature death, Gottschalk pub- 
lished, in a few years, a relatively considerable number 
of original compositions, ingenious, delicately chiselled, 
and of such finished work as affirms the rare conscience 
ofthe artist. Notwithstanding the universal infatuation 
of the young school for the powerful sonorousness and 
the processes of Thalberg, Gottschalk has sacrificed 
very little to the fondness for arpeggios, which for a 
ong time had become a veritable monomania, at the 
point even of fatiguing the inventor himself. Gottschalk 
knew how to escape from this feyer of imitation, and 





——— 


a, 
preserves in his compositions that wholly special flayouy 
of poetic reverie, an individual character eminently 
original. His grand fantasies on ‘ Jerusalem,” « Gog 
save the Queen,” and ‘‘ Trovatore ’’ accuse him perhaps 
of being a little under the influence of Thalberg, but 
they are an exception: Gottschalk oftenest depends only 
upon his personal inspiration, on memories and local 
impressions remaining sterile before him, soft melodies, 
new rhythms, harmonious outpourings, a whole musical 
world rendered prolific by the artist. 

‘‘La Bamboula,” ‘Le Banjo,” ‘*‘ Colombia,” haye 
the fixed character of national airs; but Gottschalk js 
a larger and completer poet in his nocturne elegies ; 
“Ossian,” ‘‘Reflets du passe,’”’ ‘ Derniére Espé- 
rance,” ‘‘ Ricordati,” ‘‘ Sospiro,”’ ‘‘ Berceuse.” The 
tender, moving, passionate note vibrates delicately in 
these chaste forms of the heart, in which the soul of the 
artist pours itself out. ‘‘ Chant Elegique,” “* Murmures 
Eoliens,” ‘‘ Chute des feuilles mortes,” ‘ L’Extase,” 
‘‘Dernier Amour:” all these pieces have an infinite 
charm, a great seal of individuality. Gottschalk has 
again excelled in caprices and airs de danse, where, per- 
haps, he is more absolutely himself. The liberty of 
gait and of rhythm, the free inspiration, clear of all 
imitation, make of these pieces for the salon and con- 
cert-room perfect bijoux, finely-chiselled, and sparkling 
like precious stones with deftly-cut facets. Let us 
recall to memory *‘ L’Etincelle,” ‘Les Follets,” “ La 
Naiade,” ‘‘ Danza,” “La Colombe,” ‘ Printemps 
d’amour,” ‘Les yeux Creoles:’’ here are delicious 
compositions for the piano where effect is never sought 
for, but always gained from inspiration ; where the 
composer has scattered his imagination and his youthful 
rapture in profusion. We also like very much the 
caprices on ‘‘ La Jota Aragonesa,” ‘‘ Bergére et -Cava- 
lier,” ‘‘ Gitanella,” ‘‘ Polonia,” ‘‘Charme du Foyer,” 
‘Fantéme de Bonheur,” radiant melodies; original 
works, with distinguished harmonies, and ingenious 
and brilliant characteristics. 

Let us again add to this rapid nomenclature, “La 
Grande Marche de Nuit,” ‘‘ L’Apotheose,” ‘‘ Marche 
Solennelle,” ‘‘ La Marche des Gibaros,” ‘‘ L’Union,” 
‘Grand March,” ‘Cri de Deliverance,” ‘ Caprice 
Heroique,” ‘‘Le Grand Scherzo, Op. 57,” all valuable 
compositions, which assert the fertility of imagination 
and versatility of talent of the composer. 

We see that nothing is wanting in the work of Gotts- 
chalk; neither variety in the subject treated, nor 
originality of style. He merits, then as composer and 
as executant, a separate place alongside the great 
masters of the art: his individuality, so decided, has 
left durable souvenirs in the memories of his contem- 
poraries. All those who have appreciated Gottschalk, 
have retained them for him as a worship of grateful 
tenderness ; and it is sweet for one who was one of 
his old friends to consecrate to him this last sou- 
venir of sympathetic admiration. 


” 


A. Marmontet, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lenora. From the German of Biirger. A New Transla- 
tion, following exactly the Original Metre. By 
Colonel Coroms, F.S.A. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1877. 

The horrible poem of Biirger loses a great deal of its 
forbidding character in Colonel Colomb’s rendering, 
and at the same time all the rugged and nervous 
strength for which the German language is so apt. 
The Colonel’s version is fairly faithful, and his pre- 
servation of the metre is clever, but the spirit of the 
poem is gone in the translation. Lenora’s scoffing 
imprecations are but mild, and in no way call for the 
punishment allotted to the utterer; though this is less 
terrible from the details of paraphernalia of the sexton 
and undertaker, which are intended to enhance its 
horror. The story as told by Biirger has attractions 
for German minds, and for students of German 
manners; and it has inspired one of Germany’s 
greatest living musicians, whose “overture” has 
certainly much in common with the poem. The mere 
English reader will neither be pleased with its beauties, 
nor fascinated by its horrors. Still, allowing for 


the fetters with which Colonel Colomb has been 
encumbered, the work he has done is meritorious, and 
the result possibly as successful as could be expected. 








Six Cantatas by Cartssim1. Edited and Accompaniments 
written by Riptey Prentice, Associate of the 
R.A.M. London: Lamborn Cock. 1877. 

Giacomo Carissimi, Maestro di Capella of the Ger- 
man College at Rome, as we are told in the Preface to 
these Cantatas by the Editor, flourished in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, dying at the age of ninety 
in 1675. At the time of his birth a great change was 
beginning in musical method and form ; and the genius 
of Carissimi especially contributed to this result, and 
was a chief agent in the advance made. The recitative, 
the melody, the chorus of Carissimi, led the way to their 
perfection. In Italy, melody played an insignificant 
part in musical performances. Learned harmony and 
‘elaborate combination parts was the musical ideal. But 
towards the end of the sixteenth century the charm of 
the air for the single voice, with its apt expression of 
varying emotion, of poetry and passion, was once more 
recognised; and songs quickly became the favourite 
music throughout Italy. It was the work of Carissimi 
to educate, while gratifying, the love of song. 

The invention of recitative was also synchronous 
with the growth of Carissimi, for it was only about the 
year 1600 that the whole drama from beginning to end 
was set to music by its aid. Carissimi, it may be said, 
perfected this new musical declamation as distinguished 
from singing ; and through him Handel found it ready 
to his hand. Handel, indeed, not only formed his 
recitatives on the model furnished by Carissimi, but occa- 
sionally appropriated his work, A chorus in Carissimi’s 





oratorio of ** Jephtha,” “ Plorate filie Israel,” is taken 
by Handel for ‘‘ Hear Jacob’s God” in ** Samson.” The 
conclusion of the chorus ‘“ With thunder armed” is 
from Carissimi’s chorus ‘“‘ Exululantes filii Ammon ;” 
‘Et clangebant tube” is imitated in the symphony of 
‘We come in bright array” in “ Judas Maccabeus ;” 
and the recitative in ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast,” ‘He chose a 
mournful muse,” is identical with ‘“‘Heu mihi, filia 
mea.’ Handel’s appropriations pay a high tribute to 
the genius of Carissimi. 

Carissimi introduced a more elaborate treatment of 
the bass, and his examples of moving basses were 
speedily followed. He was the first who used the 
Cantata—a short work for single voice consisting of two 
or three recitatives and airs—for religious subjects ; and 
these he introduced with instrumental accompaniment 
into the service of the Church. 

The first four of the six cantatas before us are in 
Italian. No. 1 is for a mezzo-soprano, and has an ad 
libitum accompaniment for the violoncello. Nos. 2, 8, 
and 4 are for a soprano or tenor voice; No. 4 has an 
elaborate obbligato violoncello part. Nos. 5 and 6 are 
to Latin words: the former a duet for two sopranos, 
No. 6 a duet for mezzo-soprano and bass. In all 
these there is great beauty of melody, though not 
entirely emancipated from the mechanical restrictions 
remaining from the previous period. Some of the 
recitatives might have been written yesterday : the form 
of runs, which are frequent in some of the solos, has 
preserved its popularity to the present day, if no 
longer used by composers. Mingled with old formalities, 
where harmonic sequences give rise to or regulate the 
air, we find phrases which might be excerpts from the 
last new opera; but in all cases there is an appearance 
of fitness and ease, of musical genius aided rather than 
restrained by scholarship and knowledge of rules. So 
far as we can judge, Mr. Ridley Prentice has done his 
work well, and he may be congratulated on his intro- 
duction to modern tastes of some excellent old work. 
There is a slight error on page 84, where the original 
signature of 8-1 is retained for the altered form of 8-2. 








CurnesE Taeatricans.—The manner in which stage effects are 
managed at Pekin is a lesson to modern managers. When a 
warrior wishes to mount his steed he takes several strides in a 
majestic manner, lifts his right foot from the ground, and swings 
his leg over the back of av imaginary animal. The audience 
understand from this that he is now in the saddle, and when he 
switches the air with a stick they know that he has started off full 
gallup. A severe-looking old man, broken down by age, advances, 
holding in either hand a square canvas on which is painted a 
wheel. This signifies that the Emperor has arrived in his chariot. 
An upright mandarin, unappreciated by his Sovereign, flies in 
desperation to a wood. His mother follows him, carrying in front 
of her a canvas representation of a rock, which, after having 
expressed her sorrows in song, she deposits in a corner. The 
son, on his part, resolves to set fire to the forest, and to avenge 
himself in Chinese fashion by committing suicide. A resinous 
torch is brought to him, and he lights it, thereby giving the 
audience to understand that the forest is on fire. He next 
brandishes the torch and blackens his face with the smoke. His 
mother utters shrieks, but disregarding them he opens his mouth, 
bites as it were the flame, and falls, supposed to be reduced to 
something like a cinder.—London Society. = 
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PREVENTION OF FIRES IN THEATRES, &c. 


The report of the Select Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the constitution, efficiency, emoluments, and 
finances of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and into the 
most efficient means of providing further security from 
loss of life and property by fire in the metropolis, has 
been issued. The committee recommend the transfer 
of the Fire Brigade to the Metropolitan Police, to be 
kept as a distinct branch, and the consolidation of all 
the existing water companies. 

The water systems now belonging to the various 
companies should be in the hands of a public authority, 
which, in dealing with the questions of constant supply, 
pressure, and pipage, should be bound to have regard 
not only to the convenience of consumers, but also to 
the requirements for the extinction of fire. 

They also recommend that no new theatre or 
large music hall in the metropolis should be finally 
licensed until certified that, in respect of position and 
structure, it satisfies all due requirements for the pro- 
tection against danger from fire, and that the Metro- 
politan Board should be the certifying authority. 

With respect to existing theatres and halls, the 
Metropolitan Board should have power to call on the 
proprietor to remedy such structural defects as appear 
to the board to be the cause of special danger, and to 
admit of being remedied by a moderate expenditure, 
option being allowed to the proprietor to refer the whole 
question to arbitration. 

With a view to the prevention of danger from 
fire, the Lord Chamberlain and the justices should be 

‘ authorized to make regulations as to the management 
of theatres and music halls under their jurisdiction ; 


that fcr the purpose of ascertaining whether such regu- 
lations are complied with, provision should be made 
for the inspection of these buildings; and that any 
breach of the regulations should be punishable on 
summary prosecution. 








DRURY LANE PROPRIETORS’ MEETING. 


The annual general assembly of the proprietors of Drury Lane 
Theatre was held on July 21 in the saloon of the theatre, under 
the presidency of Mr. J. Arden, the chairman of committee. Among 
those present were Sir G. Armytage, Bart., Sir Mordaunt Wells, 
Bart., Mr. Tegg, Mr. Rawlinson, Mr. Reddish, Captain Sharp, 
Mr. Young, Mr. Alderman Finnis, Mr. Pyfinch, Mr. Robins, Mr. 
Knox, Mr. O’Dowd, and the Rev. E. Moore. The Secretary read 
the report of the committee, which stated that the accounts for 
the Jast twelve months, ending the 30th of June, showed that the 
gross receipts, including the balance on the 30th of June, 1876, 
of £3316, amounted to £11,561; the payments amounted to £8861, 
leaving a balance in the hands of the bankers of £2900. The 
Chairman having moved, and Mr. Rawlinson seconded the adop- 
tion of the report, Captain Sharp said that, as a company, they 
were utterly and hopelessly insolvent. They could pay hardly 
any of their undertakings, and he believed that the accumulation 
of unpaid interest owing to the debenture shareholders would 
build the theatre twice over. Those gentlemen were several 
hundreds of pounds out of pocket by reason of the national theatre 
of this country being closed during the London season, while 
other large theatres of London were open. He did not wish to 
attack the sub-committee, but he thought it was odd that a 
number of gentlemen having no pecuniary interest whatever, 
whose shares he asserted were not worth one penny, should retain 
the management of affairs. He did not know how they had lost 





—=== 
the opera this year, and he should like to khow whether they had 
a clause in their lease which required their theatre to be kept 
open. He thought that the debeture-stock holders had reasonable 
ground of complaint. He moved the following amendment :— 
“That in the opinion of this meeting of proprietors of the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane, it is advisable to make some arrange. 
ment for the management of the affairs of the company, by reagon 
of the very large amount of mortgagees or renters, to such pro- 
prietors only who are also holders of debenture stock.” Mr, To 
seconded the motion. Mr. Pyfinch said the charge which had 
been made was quite vague. Could anything be pointed out in 
which the sub-committee had not done their duty? Sir Mordaunt 
Wells repudiated the assertions of Captain Sharp. When this 
theatre was opened for opera Her Majesty’s Theatre was cloged 
during the whole of the time. Mr. Lloyd supported the remarks 
of Captain Sharp. The Chairman said that there was no founda. 
tion whatever for the assertions of Captain Sharp. Last year they 
had received a greater dividend than for twenty-five years, They 
had nothing whatever to do with the opera not having been this 
year at the theatre. He entirely repudiated the assertions which 
had been made. There was no clause in their agreement to 
compel the theatre to remain open. The amendment was lost, 
and the report was adopted. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The competition for the Nilsson prizes (twenty 
guineas and ten guineas) took place on Saturday, the 
14th inst., the examiners being Sig. Arditi (chairman), 
Mr. Barnby and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. There were 
sixteen candidates, and the prizes were awarded to Miss 
Mary Davies and Miss Marian Williams; Miss Kate 
Brand highly commended. The competition for the 
Parepa-Rosa Gold Medal also took place on the 14th 
inst., with the same examiners ; the medal was awarded 
to Mr. James Sauvage ; Mr. Seligmann highly com. 
mended. The competition for the Lucas Medal took 
place on Monday, the 16th inst., the examiners being 
Sir John Goss (chairman), Mr. J. F. Barnett, Dr, 
Bridge, Mr. Charles Salaman, and Mr. Henry Smart. 
There were ten candidates, and the medal was awarded 
to Mr. R. Harvey Lohr; Miss Prescott and Mr. Rose 
highly commended. The competition for the Sterndale 
Bennett prize (ten guineas) also took place on the 16th 
inst., the examiners being Mr. G. A. Osborne (chair- 
man), Mr. O. Berringer, Mr. Dannreuther, and Mr. 
Dorrell. There were seventeen candidates, and the 
prize was awarded to Miss Nancy Evans; Miss 
Heathcote and Miss Lock commended. 

Mdme. Sainton-Dolby distributed the medals and 
prizes to the students at the Royal Academy of Music 
on Saturday afternoon, July 21. There was an w- 
usually large attendance of professors, pupils, and the 
public. The proceedings opened with Goss’s anthem, 
‘*Q praise the Lord.” A toccata in C major by Mr. 
G. F. Smith followed, and this was succeeded by 
Mendelssohn’s motet for female voices, ‘‘ Surrexit 
Pastor Bonus.” Before proceeding with the presenta- 
tion of prizes, the Principal of the Academy, Professor 
Macfarren, made a few observations. He alluded to 
the fact that the lady who would distribute the prizes 
had herself been a student at the Academy. ‘They were 
during the present year indebted to several persons for 
special donations. The Goldsmiths’ Company 
presented them with 100 guineas, and a gift of 50 
guineas had been received from the Merchant Taylors’. 
Mr. Broadwood had also given a donation of 200 
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guineas, whilst other special gifts had been received. 
The public confidence in the institution was increasing, 
as shown by the fact that the number of pupils during 
the year had been larger than at any other period, 
amounting now to 845. Mdme. Sainton-Dolby then 
presented the prizes. The Parepa-Rosa gold medal for 
the singing of pieces selected by the committee was 
awarded to James Sauvage. The Lucas Silver Medal, 
for the first movement of a string quartet, was awarded 
to Richard Lohr. The Sterndale Bennett Prize, con- 
sisting of a purse of ten guineas, was awarded to Nancy 
Evans. The prize is for the playing of a composition 
by Sir W. S. Bennett. The Llewelyn Thomas Gold 
Medal for declamatory English singing fell to Ellen 
Orridge. Mary Davis carried off the Christine Nilsson 
Prize of twenty guineas, and Marian Williams the 
second prize of ten guineas. Certificates of advanced 
merit were awarded to Mary Davis for singing, and 
Margaret Bucknall for pianoforte playing. The follow- 
ing received certificates of merit, awarded to those who 
have previously received silver medals :—Singing: 
Marian Williams. Pianoforte: Nancy Evans, Ethel 
Goold, Kate Steel. Violin: Ada Brand. Clarionet: 
Frances Thomas. Silver medals were awarded to the 
following :—Singing: Amy Aylward, Kate Brand, 
Annie Butterworth, Ellen Orridge, Hannah Turner. 
Pianoforte: Fanny Boxell, Jane Burrough, Fanny Ellis, 
Minnie Elwell, Alice Heathcote, Kate Lyons, Jessie 
Percival, Isabel Thurgood. Violin: Julia De Nolte. 
The following received bronze medals :—Singing : 
Annie Abrahams, Annie Barrett, Leonora Braham, 
Amelia Featherby, Sarah Geary, Kate Geddes, Ada 
Patterson, Amy Russell, Clara Samuell, Catherine 
Shaboe, Eliza Trowbridge. Pianoforte: Sarah Ducat, 
Helen Godfrey, Edith Goldsbro, Ethel Gregory, Mary 
Lock, Dinah Shapley, Organ: Ellen Lindsay. A 
number of other prizes and exhibitions having been 
distributed, the proceedings closed with the National 
Anthem. Mr. Walter Macfarren conducted. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The tenth and last concert of the sixty-fifth season of 
this Society took place at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
evening, July 9, with the following program :— 


Elegiac Overture .. 
Aria, ‘* Pur dicesti ”’ 


Joachim. 
site we is Lotti. 
Miss Catherine Penna. 
Concerto for the Pianoforte in C minor 
Pianoforte, Mons. J. Wieniawski. 
Aria, “Il pensier sta negli oggeti ” (Orfeo) Haydn. 
Mr. Santley. 
Symphony in A minor (The Scotch) .. es 
Song, ‘‘ Heart, the seat of soft delight” (Acis 
and Galatea) .. d's 


Beethoven. 


Mendelssohn. 


be 4 us Handel. 
Miss Catherine Penna. 
Ballade et. Polonaise de Concert, for Violin with 
Orchestra... ee se a .. H. Vieuxtemps. 
Violin, Mdlle. Marguerite Pommereul. 
Song, “‘Thou’rt passing hence my brother” .. Arthur Sullivan. 
Mr. Santley. 
én oe Weber. 


Of the first piece in the program, we can imagine that 
the subscribers are glad to have heard it, without the 
slightest wish to hear it again. Hermann von Kleist 
does not either in his life or works appeal much to 
English sympathies, nor do we think that these will be 
gained through Joachim’s commemorative overture. 


Overture, ‘* Jubilee ” ee 





It was exceedingly well played, but elicited little 
notice, those of the audience who were not bored 
seeming indifferent. At its first performance at 
Cambridge it was warmly received, but the occasion 
and the presence of the composer would account for 
that. It fell flat at the Crystal Palace, and its re- 
ception at the Philharmonic is not likely to lead to its 
repetition. Miss Catherine Penna sang with good taste 
the two songs by Lotti and Handel, and Mr. Santley 
was irreproachable in those by Haydn and Arthur 
Sullivan. Are these vocal pieces selected by the 
Directors or by the vocalists, or the result of 
conference? The pianist, M. J. Wieniawski, who 
made so successful a début at the last matinée of the 
Musical Union, played the concerto in first-rate style. 
This gentleman is a Pole, the brother of the celebrated 
violinist, and the Director of the Musical Society at 
Warsaw. His manner is less demonstrative than that 
of some of our recent visitors, but he won and 
deservedly the suffrages of his critical audience, and 
was much applauded and recalled. That Mendelssohn's 
symphony was well played, goes without saying :—we 
do not think that the subscribers would miss hearing it 
for the sake of some untried novelty. Herr Wilhelmj 
was prevented by illness from appearing as was in- 
tended, and at very short notice Mdme. Pommereul 
undertook to supply his place. Her execution of the 
Ballade and Polonaise would have more than satisfied 
its composer. The usual finale—the ‘ Jubilee ”"— 
formed a brilliant termination—musical and loyal—to 
the Philharmonic season. We wonder that other bodies 
do not utilize this overture to save the bald repetition 
of our “‘ National Anthem.” 


The following is the official summary of the 
season :— 


In the course of the season the following works have been given. 
Those by English writers are: —Descriptive Piece for Orchestra, 
‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” by J. F. Barnett; the Overture 
to * Parisina,” by Sterndale Bennett; a Song, by F. Clay; a 
Duetto, by W. G. Cusins; a Violin Concerto and a song from the 
Oratorio, ‘* The Resurrection,” by G. A. Macfarren ; and the Over- 
ture, In Memoriam, and a Song, by Arthur Sullivan. Those by 
French, Flemish, Dutch, and Norwegian writers are:—A Scena 
from ‘‘ Le Domino Noir,” by Auber; the Valse from “ Mirella” 
and an Ode from ‘ Saffo,” by Gounod; and a romance from 
“* Mignon,” by Ambroise Thomas; a Duo from the Opera of 
“‘ Joseph,” by Méhul; a Symphony, by E. Silas; a Pianoforte 
Concerto, by Grieg ; and the Ballade et Polonaise de Concert, for 
Violin with Orchestra, by H. Vieuxtemps. Those by Italian 
writers are :—an Ave Maria, by Cherubini; an Aria by Lotti; an 
Aria from “ L’Italiana in Algieri,” by Rossini; and a Violin 
Concerto, by Viotti. Those by German writers are:—The 
Pastoral Symphony, the Symphonies in B flat, C minor, and F, 
the Choral Fantasia, the Pianoforte Concerto in O minor, the 
Violin Concerto, the Overtures to “ Coriolan,” ‘* Egmont,” and 
«« Leonora ;” and the Terzetto ‘‘ Tremate, empi tremate,” by Beet- 
hoven; a Symphony in C minor, the Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, and three Lieder, by Brahms; Airs from “ Semele,” and 
“ Aeis and Galatea,” by Handel; an Aria from “ Orfeo,” by 
Haydn ; an Elegiac Overture, by Joachim ; a Lied, by Klengel; a 
Song, by Manns; an Aria from ‘* Dinorah,” by Meyerbeer; the 
Scottish Symphony, the Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, the 
Vivlin Concerto, the Overtures to “‘ Melusine,” the “ Isles of 
Fingal,” ® Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and “ Ruy Blas,” by 
Mendelssohn; the Symphony, in E flat, a Concerto for Harp and 
Flute, the Overture to “‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” Arias from the 
Operas, “ La Clemenza di Tito,” “ It Flauto Magico,” * ¥ eds 
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“ Le Nozze di Figaro,” ‘* Don Giovanni,” and the Recitative and 
Aria ‘‘ Mia Speranza adorata!” by Mozart; a Concerto for the 
Violoncello, by Raff; a Sonata for Violin, by Rust; the Grand 
Fantasia for Pianoforte in C, by Schubert, recomposed by the 
Abbé Liszt; the Incidental Music to Goethe’s “ Faust,” and the 
Pianoforte Concerto, by Schumann; the Symphony, ‘‘ The Power 
of Sound,” the Dramatic Concerto for Violin, and the Overture to 
the “ Alchymist,” by Spohr; the Overture to ‘* Tannhauser,” and 
the Scena “‘ Liebes-tod,”’ from “ Tristan und Isolde,” by Wagner ; 
Concertstiick for Pianofore, the Overtures to “ Euryanthe, * Der 
Freischutz,” ‘* Oberon,” “The Ruler of the Spirits,” and the 
Jubilee of Augustus IV. of Saxony,” and a Romance from the 
Opera of “* Euryanthe,” by Weber. 

The Instrumentalists that have played Solos on the Pianoforte 
are :—Mdme. Schumann, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mdlle. Mehlig, 
Sig. Breitner, Mr. Edward Dannreuther, Mr. Jaell, and Mons. J. 
Wieniawski; on the Violin, Mdme. Norman-Neruda, Malle. 
Marguerite Pommereul, Herr Auer, Mr. Henry Holmes, Sig. 
Papini, Herr Strauss, and Mons. Paul Viardot ; on the Violoncello, 
Herr Hausmann; on the Harp, Mr. Jobn Thomas; and on the 
Flute, Mr. Oluf Svendsen. 

The Vocalists that have appeared are:—Mdme. Campobello 
Sinico, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. Patey, 
Mdme. Trebelli, Mrs. Irene Ware, Mdme. Worrell Duval, Mdme. 
Edith Wynne, Miss Bolingbroke, Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Catherine Penna, Mdlle. Redeker, Miss Reimar, Miss Robertson, 
Malle. Thekla Freidlander, Miss Steele; Sig. Campobello, Mr. W. 
H. Cummings, Mr. Guy, Herr Henschel, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Barton MeGuckin, Mr. Henry Pope, Mr. Santley, Mr. Shakespeare, 
and Mr. Wadmore. 

Mr. W. G. Cusins, Master of the Music to Her Majesty the 
Queen, has, for the eleventh season, conducted the Concerts. 

The Directors for the year are Mr. Walter Macfarren (Honorary 
Treasurer), Mr. Francesco Berger, Mr. F. B. Jewson, Mr. Chas. 


Santley, Mr. C. E. Stephens, Mr. Harold Thomas, and Mr. John 
Thomas, 





ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 





A meeting was held on July 16, in the Egyptian Hall 
of the Mansion House in aid of the funds of the above- 


named institution. The Lord Mayor presided, and 
opened the proceedings. His Lordship remarked that 
many and various were the duties of the Lord Mayor 
of that great City. He had applications of every kind 
and character to yield the service of that hall for charitable 
purposes, but among the various duties which fell to his lot 
there were none more genial and agreeable to him than 
those which he had then to discharge. Whatever might 
be the desire of those assembled to help the object they 
had in view, it was thoroughly supported and approved 
by himself. The Dramatic College was designed to 
help those who were less able than some others to help 
themselves. He appealed on behalf of ladies and 
gentlemen belonging to a profession, devotion to the 
duties of which changed the colour of the hair of many of 
them in the service of the people, though he hoped it 
would not change the feelings exhibited towards them. 
No institution of this kind could properly get on unless 
it received a proper measure of support. Many of them 
would get on poorly if left to themselves, and if they 
had not been benefited by their fellow-creatures. He 
asked those present to receive the consideration of this 
subject in the liberal spirit in which the public were 
wont to deal in connection with other objects associated 
with frequent proceedings in that hall. He asked those 
present to afford to this object the support which it so 
pre-eminently deserved. Mr. Ray said that, as the 








originator of the amendment which had led to that 
meeting he was compelled to address them. This 
institution had been in existence nearly twenty years, go 
that it was not an embryo establishment, and had 
prospered against prejudices and obstacles of no ording 
character. He appeared there as member of 4 
committee, of which he was chairman, who urged that 
they should not abandon an institution which had cogt 
so many thousands of pounds, and who desired that an 
effort should be made in favour of carrying on an 
institution with so deserving an object. Miss Sedgwick 
adverted to the novelty of her position in being called on 
to address such an audience, but she had to plead in 
the cause of charity, and sought to enlist the sympathy 
of those she addressed. The Royal Dramatic Coliege 
was in danger of collapse, and indeed of death, through 
sheer inanition. If that was so, it would not be 
creditable if something were not done to avert such a 
result. Mrs. Mellon supported the appeal on behalf of 
an institution of so much importance. Mr. Emery 
hoped, on behalf of his poorer brethren and sisters, 
that the appeal of that day would be successful not only 
within but beyond the walls of that building in which 
they were assembled. The Lord Mayor promised £10 
10s., and lamented that, owing to the many appeals to 
his liberality, he could not offer more. Mr. Webster 
moved a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor, which was 
seconded by Mr. Churchill, which was cordially carried, 
and appropriately acknowledged by the Lord Mayor. 
Other dqnations were promised, including £26 6s. from 
Mr. Willing, and a donation of £10 10s. annually. 








CONCERTS. 


Mr. Sims Reeves’ Concert on July 4 at the Royal Albert 
Hall drew an immense assemblage, eager to hear our Great 
Tenor in his familiar songs, and to have as much out of 
him as possible. It might be thought that an audience 
of enthusiastic admirers would have some regard for 
their idol’s wishes; on the contrary they showed no 
respect for Mr. Reeves’ well known opinion, but insisted 
on encoring all he sang, and attempted to do so with 
the other artists. In fact they wanted their entertain- 
ment doubled, and in great measure they succeeded. 
Mr. Reeves himself sang, ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still,” 
and ‘* Waft her, angels,” subsequently “‘'Tom Bowling,” 
and in answer to the encore ‘‘ My pretty Jane.” He 
also sang with Mdme. Nilsson and Mr. Santley, Barnett’s 
“This magic-wove scarf,” and with Mr. Santley, Braham’s 
« All’s Well.” Mdme. Nilsson sang ‘‘ Casta Diva,” “ The 
Star-spangled Banner,”’and being encored in the latter, 
the Christy Minstrels’ ditty, “Old Folks at Home." 
Mdme. Trebelli gave Offenbach’s “ C’est 1’Espagne," 
the serenade from Semet’s ‘‘ Gil Blas,” and the brindisi 
from ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia.” Mr. Santley sang the new song 
by Mr. Arthur Sullivan “Thou art passing hence, my 
brother,” and ‘‘ Hearts of Oak ;” the latter twice. Mr. 
Lloyd declined to repeat Balfe’s “‘ Good night, beloved, 
as did Signor Foli Mozart’s ‘‘ Qui sdegno.” Misses 
D’Alton,Anna Williams, and Sterling also sang popular 
songs with the same demand for encores, complied with 
by Miss D’Alton and Miss Sterling. Herr Wilhelm) 
gave an admirable performance of a fantasia of his owt 
and a reverie by Vieuxtemps. Mr. Sidney Naylor 
accompanied. : 

The fifty-sixth concert of the Schubert Society at the 
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Langham Hall on July 5 was for the benefit of Herr 
Schuberth, the director. The program opened with 
a Trio (Beethoven), played by Herr Hause, Herr 
Schneider, and Herr Schuberth. The other concerted 
pieces were & Trio by Niels W. Gade, and Haydn's 
«Variations on the Austrian Hymn,’’ for stringed 
quartet. Mdme. Sievers played a solo on the har- 
monium, Mdme. Pratten one on the guitar, Miss 
Albrecht a polonaise by Chopin, and Herr Schuberth a 
solo violoncello (encored). The vocalists were Miss 


Agnes Larkcom, Mdme. Louise Gage, Mdlle. Camponi, 
Miss Leonora Braham, the Sisters Allitsen, Messrs. 
The concert was deservedly 
The short winter season will begin in 


Henry Pyatt and Ferris. 
successful. 
November. 

Herr Ganz’s concert took place on July 5 at 126, 
Harley Street; le was assisted by Mdlle. Pommereul, 
M. Nathan (violoncello) ; the singers were Mdmes. G. 
Warwick, Sterling, Purdy, Liebhart, Friedlander, Rede- 
ker, Messrs. MceGuckin, T. Cobham, C. Florentine, and 
Foli. 

Mr. Welbye- Wallace gave a concert at Willis’s Rooms 
on July 11, assisted by Mdmes. Marie Roze, Friedlander, 
Redeker, Sanderini, Maneri, and Fairman, Sigs. Urio, 
Campobello, Caravoglia, and Vergara, M. Albert (vio- 
loncello), Mr. Pittman (harmonium), and Sig. Tito 
Mattei (pianoforte). 

Mr. Richard Blagrove’s series of Ten Concertina 
Concerts at the Royal Academy Concert Rooms, came 
to an end with great éclat on Thursday evening, 
July 19. The vocalists were Mdlle. Zena Verone, 
Miss Helen Heath, and Mr. Seymour Smith; solo 
pianiste was Mrs. Richard Blagrove; Mr. Richard 
Blagrove and Miss Amy Chidley played the concertina 
solos, the other concertinas being in the hands of the 
same competent artists who had assisted at the previous 
concerts of the series. ‘The concerted music included 
the Larghetto e Allegro, and Allegro Vivace, from 
Mozart’s Quintet in D major, five concertinas ; Adagio 
(MS.) E major, E. Silas, nine concertinas; Quartet 
in G major, Allegro and German Hymn with variations, 
Pleyel, four concertinas. The Solos were Chopin’s 
Impromptu, A flat, by Mrs. Richard Blagrove ; 
Concertina Solo on Welsh Airs, by Miss Amy Chidley ; 
and Concertina Solo, ‘‘ Niccolo de Lapi,” composed and 
played by Mr. Richard Blagrove. There was also a 
duet from Dussek’s Sonata in B flat major, played by 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Blagrove. The vocal pieces 
in the program included Serenade, ‘* Quand tu chantes,”’ 
Gounod, by Mdlle. Zena Verone; Song, ‘The 
Children’s Kingdom,” Blumenthal, by Miss Helen 
Heath; Ballad, ‘‘ Marguerite,’ A. Fricker, by Miss 
Helen Heath; and Descriptive Song, ‘‘ The Happy 
Family,” by Mr. Seymour Smith, (who also conducted 
the concert). These concerts confer great credit on Mr. 
Blagrove and his coadjutors. The music has been invari- 
ably good and much care has been taken in its adaptation, 
while the performance has been perfect. The execution 
of chamber-music falls little short of that attainable on 
the stringed instruments, while the concertinists have 
the advantage in e semble from their habit of constantly 
playing together. 

Mr. Tamplin gave a recital on the Mustel Har- 
monium, at 18, Portland Place, on July 21, assisted by 
several vocalists, and Mr. J. M. Coward at the piano- 
forte. The program was varied and interesting, and 
the audience were well pleased. 














ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


Mr. Barnum gave on July 16 the first of three 
lectures, on ‘‘ The World; and How to Live in it.” 
The lecturer said in the course of an eventful career, 
now bright with sunshine and now overcast with gloom, 
he had been able to find the road to happiness. The 
distractions of bad whisky,the allurements of cham- 
pagne, the disastrous consequences of successive fires 
had not been sufficient to prevent him, at one period of 
his life, from retiring to a palatial residence in the 
States. Throwing aside champagné and domestic 
felicity, Mr. Barnum came again before the world 
to amuse and to instruct and to avert that softening of 
the brain which young ardent Americans are prone to 
if they retire from the busy world too soon. On the 
question of ‘‘ How to Live in the World,” his system 
consisted in first taking care of No. 1; secondly, taking 
care of those who help you; thirdly, never hiding your 
light under a bushel. ‘There was a large audience, and 
the points made by the lecturer were well received, not- 
withstanding that most of his anecdotes and experiences 
have already appeared in his published works. 

On July [9 Miss Virginia Blackwood and her com- 
pany appeared in the theatre in the piece founded on 
Charles Dickens’s “ Little Nell.’ The performance 
was very well received, especially that of the heroine, 
and gave promise of a long and successful run. 

The general entertainments at this establishment are 
attractive and varied as usual. The last addition is a 
live gorilla, who gives receptions, and who has had a 
call from the Prime Minister. 








Mistaken Ipentity.—The Paris correspondent of the Globe 
sends over the following piquant story:—'t Those who lrappened 
to be passing through the Passage du Havre about dinner-time 
were treated to a strange scene, which might have furnished a 
very amusing plot for a vaudeville. A well-knowniactor, who has 
a reputation for gallantry, was set upon as he came ont of a shop 
accompanied by a lady, and became the recipient of three or four 
sounding boxes on the ear administered by a very rexpectably- 
dressed woman of the bourgeois class. The actor turned round to 
confront his assailant, who uttered a cry and fainted, while his 
companion made off as fast as she could to avoid any scandal. 
The actor just managed to catch the woman who had assaulted him 
in his arms as she fell back, and he was seeking assistance for her 
when a gentleman came up, collared the comedien, and shaking 
him roughly, asked him what he meant by holding his wife in his 
arms. Anexplanation was attempted, but the irate husband would 
listen to nothing, declaring that it was impossible that his wife 
could have committed the act attributed to her without having 
some very good reasons for so doing. While the altercation was 
being continued between the two men Mdme. de V , who 
had been carried into a shop and attended to, recovered sufficiently 
to explain matters. Jealousy appears to have been the bane of 
her existence. She suspected her husband had transferred a 
portion of his affections elsewhere, and made up her mind to watch 
him. He told her he was going to Versailles, and when he went 
out she put on her bonnet and followed him. She kept him in 
sight until he turned into the passage which shortens the way to 
the railway station, where she missed him. She stood for a few 
minutes in the passage looking about, and eevee f saw a man 
coming out of a glove-shop with a rather overdressed lady. From 
the distance she made sure the man was her husband; her 
suspicions were apparently confirmed, and without a word of 
warning she administered to the person whom she mistook for 
her husband what she considered a well-merited correction. She 
was so surprised when the actor turned round and she saw the 
mistake she had made that she fainted, and at that very moment 
the husband, whe had been to replenish his stock of cigars, came 
out of the tobacconist’s and found his wife in the arms of the 
actor. After this explanation and an ample apology the unfortu- 
nate comedian made his way in search of the lady who had s0 
suddenly deserted him, no doubt anathematising in his own mind 
female jealousy. 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed 
The Trade may obtain ‘The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
X —We cannot answer the question, and can hardly imagine you have a 
right toaskit. If you have, your course is plain. 


Susscripen —Most of Mr. Sydney Smith’s compositions, if not all, are to be 
had of Messrs. Ashdown and Parry. 


<= — —____ ee 


Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
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*.* Itis partioularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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MUSIC TALK. 





There has perhaps been no period siuce Englishmen 


first began to study music, when there have been so 
many English composers, and none when so few native 
works were produced likely to confer lustre on their 
period, or benefit on posterity. There were never be- 
fore so many music-making mills; but the merit of 
their productions is not adequate to their number. 


ae 





Anybody now is, or may be, a composer: any one can 
get his works published and performed. Pianoforte 
music of all kinds ad nauseam,—part-songs, (including 
so-called glees and madrigals), songs and ballads, 
duets, trios and quartets for female voices, cantatas,— 
hymns, chants, services, anthems and oratorios,—are 
in perpetual evolution, though not one in a thousand 
makes any permanent impression. The army of execn. 
tants and of teachers has been most marvellously 
increased, and the “struggle for existence” among 
meritorious musicians daily becomes more severe ; while 
the amateur element, which has all but extinguished the 
professional chorus-singer, enters into close competition 
with the orchestral player and the pianist, and the 
amateur organist ‘‘who is also a communicant” is 
coming everywhere into prominence. It would seem 
that the diffusion of musical knowledge of which we 
hear so much is not an unmixed benefit for those who 
have to live by their profession. 

The standing reproach against musicians—of igno- 
rance of all but their art—which was never entirely 
deserved—has been removed of late years. As music 
has invaded the schools, so has the schoolmaster been 
abroad amongst musicians, and these can now fairly 
hold their own in educated society. Some have also 
found that if they have anything to say, there will be 
no lack of listeners, and have succeeded in their 
attempts to transmit their knowledge viva voce. A new 
class of art teachers has thus sprung up: the simple 
lecturer and the lecturer who illustrates by his own 
performance or that of others, are in rivalry with 
the giver of ‘recitals’ who merely plays, and 
leaves his audience to draw their inferences. We 
need not say how useful.such teachers may be, if both 
skilled and conscientious, and what benefit they will 
confer on students, if they can and will tell all they 
know. On the other hand, the artist who, single- 
handed, can command an audience of two or three hun- 
dred, finds such occupation much more lucrative than 
teaching the pianoforte, or fiddling in an orchestra, 
and he, moreover, gains notoriety, which is equivalent 
to position. So far all is well, a want exists, and those 
who supply it are worthy of honourable recognition and 
reward, 

The diffusion of musical knowledge has in many 
quarters resulted in the creation of composers who 
cannot compose anything an audience cares to listen 
to; of players who may satisfy themselves but no one 
else; of vocalists in whom every qualification of a 
singer is wanting. Most of these, however, speedily 
find their level, and vanish into the obscurity from 
which they have momentarily emerged. But there is 
a rising class of talkers and writers on musical matters, 
who abound in words in proportion as they fail in ideas; 
who mystify a simple fact by needless disquisition and 
elaboration, and who having nothing to say or to record, 
are anxious to talk and write without ceasing. No one 
cares to listen to or to read them, but the mischief does 
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not thus end. Their persistency will not be gainsaid ; 
and boredom threatens to deter effectually from a 
pleasant and ready way of acquiring musical know- 
ledge. Ha uno disce omnes, is an unsafe axiom, but a 
popular one. 

The lecturer on “music formerly was not always 
a musician: he discoursed pleasantly, told anec- 
dotes, made} jokes, and engaged professional artists 
for his musical illustrations. His entertainment did 
not bely its name—it was at least entertaining. And 
the occasional papers on music which appeared in our 
current literature, were light and graceful, looking at 
the sunny side of an artist’s life, and the pleasure sure 
to be experienced by all within reach of the divine art. 
Whether music was melancholy, tender, or soothing 
—bright, triumphant, or recreative—it was always de- 
lightful. 

But since modern scientists have written on music, 
and the clergy have awkwardly patronised it, a musica] 
disquisition is made as forbidding as a treatise on the 
differential calculus, and as soporific as an orthodox 
sermon. Far be it from us to decry the patient labours 
of scientific men in any walk: their aim is truth, and 
no one can limit the effect of any new discovery. But 
acoustics, and temperament, and pitch are not music ; 
they only indirectly affect the artist’s material. The 
musician will “take the goods the gods provide 
him,” and not trouble about clang-tint, or a quarter of 
a vibration more or less in his tuning fork. The ‘“pitch”’ 
question has been a nuisance ever since the Society of 
Arts discovered ‘‘ the true pitch” some forty years ago 
—a discovery which Professor De Morgan likened to 
that of the tailor who cut out breeches on mathematical 
principles. 

We hear much of the musical progress of late years. 
As regards ‘‘ the profession,’ we will admit this so far 
as regards the orchestra—where skill and knowledge 
have wonderfully developed: of vocalists of all kinds 
we will not utter our opinion. Among the people, 

‘music has been more diffused: there is more of it, but 
the kind is inferior—at any rate among the cultivated 
classes: for our glees and madrigals and manly 
English songs, we must go to the factory-land, or the 
miner. In our opinion the people were never so much 
in need of musical instruction as now. It is not the 
instruction of books, nor acquaintance with the peculiar 
views of theorists, but more intimate acquaintance with 
music from a musician's point of view. The public at 
large have never had the opportunity of gaining such 
knowledge; but surely now there are accomplished 
artists with self-possession and candour and common- 
sense, who can bring out and train the musical sensi- 
bilities of the people : who by precept and example can 
teach appreciation of the good and the true, and the 
power to reject rubbish however plausibly presented. 

The people need to learn appreciation; our schools 
aim at creating Mendelssohns, Handels, and Beet- 
hovens, and the pupils think the schools are suc- 











ceeding. The man to correct this state of things is the 
thoroughly-accomplished musician who can explain his 
art while he gains intelligent sympathy, and stimulates 
the desire to understand. There is plenty of material : 
the minds are wanting to mould it. The musician 
who lectures and writes must love his art: there is an 
army for him to drill out of the priggishness, and 
egotism, and self-satisfaction, which hinder true love of 
art. The task is far from hopeless to an enthusiast, 
and if there is no prominent model to follow, there is 
no lack of example of what to avoid. 








HELP FOR THE DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


The Dramatic College at Woking is still in difficulties, 
With our present experience, we can easily say that 
such an institution should not have been started; but 
there it is, and the question is how to maintain and 
utilise it. Old and worn-out actors do not take kindly 
to an out-of-town alms-house life, and the locality of 
Woking with its huge prison and its model cemetery 
does not commend itself as a final place of refuge. 
An annuity offers the best means of assisting the poor 
and aged actor according to his needs: he can keep 
within reach of his old associates and friends, and 
although a less picturesque object in the neighbourhood 
of the Strand, he may be much happier than encaged 
with half-a-dozen other “indigents” in the prim 
asylum on the arid sands at Woking. The recent 
meeting at the Mansion House brought in a little money 
to the institution, but there was a low and apologetic 
tone about the proceedings which betokened anything 
but enthusiasm in the cause. ‘The Lord Mayor gave 
ten guineas as a donation, and Mr. Willing the same 
amount as an annual subscription in addition to a 
donation of twenty-five guineas—clearly indicating his 
sympathy for the poor actor. We should think that 
the committee of the Dramatic College might advan. 
tageously place their institution in the hands of this 
ubiquitous gentleman, who would perhaps utilize the 
whole affair—committee, inmates, building, grounds 
and gardener—in some way, so as to bring in a good 
round sum for the decayed actor without subjecting 
him to banishment and isolation. Health and youth 
can enjoy bracing atmosphere and green fields in spring : 
they are not the best winter comforts for age, poverty, 
and rheumatism. It is certainly not desirable that the 
College should cease to exist, before something better 
is established in its stead; but if the present efforts fail 
to place it on a satisfactory footing, we shall not be 
sorry to hear that the Dramatic College is labelled— 
like so many of our London hoardings—WILLING, 





WAGNERISM IN FRANCE, 
With reference to some remarks on some Wagnerian 
proclivities in French musicians, M. Camille Saint- 
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Saens has addressed the following letter to the pro- 
prietor of the Ménestrel. Its style is as peculiarly 
French as the paper wishes that French music should 
be: andany attempt at translation would spoil it. We 
print it entire : 

‘* Cher Monsieur Heugel, 16 juillet. 

“Ce n’est pas sans un douloureux étonnement que je vois le 
Ménestrel recommencer A propos d’une reprise de la Perle du 
Brésil cette éternelle et agagante guerre aux jeunes musiciens 
francais qui semblait s’apaiser depuis quelque temps. 

‘* Si l'on en croyait certains critiques avec lesquels aujourd'hui 
le Ménestrel fait malheureusement chorus, notre jeune école serait 
la proie d'un wagnérisme funeste et ne produirait que des couvres 
anti-musicales et anti-francaises. 

‘A cdté des mots voyons les faits. Quels sont les membres 
de cette école anti-musicale, quelles sont ces cuvres wagnéri- 
santes ? 

“Ce n'est pas, je pense, Guiraud avec Piccolino, Serait-ce 
Delibes aves le Roi Va dit, Sylvia et Coppelia, ou Massenet avec 
Marie-Madeleine et le Roi de Lahore? Le Ménestrel a chanté le 
charme de leurs mélodies, les a loués de leur musique claire et 
vraiment frangaise. Pour ce qui est de Jonciéres et de Dimitri, 
qui ne se souvient de la brillante inauguration du Théatre- 
Lyrique et des Gloges de la presse entiére ? 

“ On a félicité Salvayre d’avoir 6chappé, dans le Bravo, aux ten- 
dances facheuses de l’école moderne. 

‘Je ne vois plus que le Timbre d'argent. Or on a constaté non 
sans surprise que le Timbre d'argent n’ayait rien de wagnérien ; 
au contraire. 

**Qu’on les montre done ces compositeurs féroces, ces ceuvres 
incompr¢hensibles ! 

‘* Agr6ez mes meilleurs compliments. 


* C, Sarnt-Saens.”’ 
The Ménestrel is glad to know that M. Saint-Saens 


will not enlist in the army of the Music of the Future. 
The musical as well as the literary language of France 
should be clear and limpid; the former should not be 
made turbid by excess of Wagner's symphonic idiom. 
Verdi has given example of change of manner without 
change of nationality. Wagner's spontaneous artist- 
work is enjoyable and beautiful: what Wagnerism 
produces under the influence of his engrossing theory 
is cold and unsympathetic. But the Ménestrel’s words 
were intended as warning. The sentinel is ready with 
his challenge before the enemy is in the fortress: nor 
does one wait to cry “Fire” till the house is in 
ashes. 

We hope the explanation of the Ménestrel will con- 
tent M. Saint-Saens. But is this gentleman altogether 
satisfied with the composers and pieces he has quoted 
as representative of the musical creative force of his 
countrymen ? Is there any sign in these of any aspira- 
tion after higher things—any prospect of their sustain- 
ing the prestige of Cherubini or of Auber? There is 
more to be desired for French music than mere trans- 
parence and limpidity : and Wagner sets an example to 
Frenchmen in setting up a high and definite aim, and 
labouring hard to attain it. We believe that his view 
is mistaken, and that what he professes to aim at is 
altogether unattainable: but he deserves credit for 
bravery as the leader of a forlorn hope, and his example 
of persistence in what he believes to be right is worthy 
of imitation by all true artists. 





————__. 
THE PHILHARMONIC SEASON. 

The measure of criticism so liberally dealt oyt 
recently to our oldest and best amateur choral society, 
has also been awarded to that more venerable ang 
more honoured body of professional musicians the 
Philharmonic Society, whose past season hag 
been the subject of much faultfinding by the Press, 
both as to the music performed and the manner of 
its performance. The Athencum states that “the 
retrospect of the ten concerts is not favourable 
to the reputation of the ancient Society, which formerly 
stood so high at home and abroad. While there has 
been a marked lack of enterprise in the production of 
novelties, the execution of the standard works has been 
generally far inferior to that of the olden time; and 
although due allowance must be made for the difficulty 
of engaging a really first-class orchestra, owing to the 
absorption of ability in the two Italian Opera House 
bands, there was ample room to turn to better account 
such talent as was secured. It would be easy to avoid 
huddling the players together, by giving them more 
elbow-room, in fact, for the travel of sound: and the 
absurd position assumed by the conductor, perched upon 
a high pulpit, an obstruction and an eye-sore, should 
be abolished. It is hard, with all the supposed advance 
of art in this country, that London cannot boast of an 
orchestral association able fairly to compete with such 
bands as are to be found in Paris, Brussels, Leipsic, 
Cologne, Vienna, Berlin, &c., not to mention smaller 
towns of note. At the Sunday orchestral. concerts 
during the season in Paris at least four sets of players 
can be heard who are far superior to the executants of 
the Philharmonic Society.” 

We have quoted the passage at length, asa fair specimen 
of the moderate adverse criticism which has been evoked. 
And what does it all amount to? In its early days the 
Society was more enterprising because it had to collectits 
material: they sought help from Beethoven, and Spohr 
and Mendelssohn, and Weber, and cthers of less mark; 
and although they are now rich in such works, they 
still seek for others of like merit; and Brahms and 
Silas, and Schumann and Raff, have not been 
ignored; and as much “native talent” has been 
made use of as was prudent. Want of enterprise 
is an old complaint, and it was answered by Mr. 
George Hogarth some fifteen years ago :—‘ The Phil- 
harmonic Society has often been blamed for not seeking 
laboriously everything that can be found throughout 
the world of music, and giving to the public the fruits 
of their researches. however inferior these may be. At 
all events, it has been said, they are new: and novelty 
and variety are better than a narrow round of things, 
which, however excellent, have been rendered stale by 
constant repetition. The Society, fortunately, I appre- 
hend, has judged differently. ‘The existing works of the 
great masters form a repertory so extensive as to be 
indeed inexhaustible ; and when a successor to Mendels- 
soln shall appear, it will be time to add new master 
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pieces to those which we possess already.” These 
words are as true now as when they were written, and 
taken in connexion with the Society's catalogue of 
works performed this season, answer the complaint 
as to want of variety and want of enterprise. It is 
dificult to arrive at a standard of comparison for past 
and present execution, but admitting the “ absorption of 
ability by the two opera bands,” we think the bulk of 
the Philharmonic band are quite equal to the average 
of, say, thirty years ago. And at that date the most 
eminent instrumentalists did not play so well together 
as second-rate performers do now. But as it is admitted 
the directors get the best performers they can, small 
blame attaches here. We do not admire the arrange- 
ment of the orchestra; it is too wide spread, and the 
instruments, we think, are injudiciously divided; in 
the side seats one only hears four out of the eight 
double-basses, for instance: it might be an improve- 
ment to reduce the width of the front row (which 
should be the widest) and increase the number of rows. 

As for the pulpit, all conductors have a pet of some kind. 

Sir George Smart had as many pet ways of his own as 

poor Jullien had pet waistcoats, the material for 

which is said to be petted by Wagner. Sir Michael 
has Nobody for a pet, while Sir Julius pets Everybody : 
let Mr. Cugins, then, have his pet pulpit. It is hard, 
though, that a fifty years’ habitué (as he has assured us) 
has never seen the pianist, owing to the pulpit-screen. 

But perhaps the occupant is covertly attacked. Since 

the conductor par, eacellence left the Society, it was for a 

time found very difficult to supply his place; but the 

wise choice of the gentleman who now fills the post has 
been proved by the event: he has kept it. As to the 

Sunday orchestras in Paris, a critic on his holiday tour 

might take a different view of ‘‘ Music and Musicians ” 
from that forced on him in the pursuit of his calling in 

St. James's Hall. When we have four Philharmonic 

orchestras playing on Sundays, we shall be glad to com- 

pare them with the Paris bands; at present we admit 
that the Sunday band in the Regent’s Park is not up to 
. the continental standard—nor is it likely to be. 

The Philharmonic Society has been for over sixty 
years the leading Instrumental Society in England: and 
for a large proportion of that time the only one. A 
position in its orchestra used to be looked upon as the 
acknowledgment and reward of the greatest executive 
merit; while admission to its performances was generally 
granted only to the regular subscribers. The Society 
had a monopoly of the best executants, and in conse- 
quence a monopoly in the production of new works ; 
and it was not unmindful of its position—witness 
the great works composed at its instigation—when it 
had also the patronage of the royal, the noble, the 
Wealthy, and the artistic. The increase in the number 
and in the efficiency of orchestral players, and the large 
demand for their services, have completely changed the 
state of things existing when the Society was founded. 
Individually and collectively the Philharmonic orchestra 





have to compete with equally qualified artists, and they 
and the Society depend on the public for their support. 
They cannot live on novelties—even on meritorious 
novelties: if they produce novelties they must be such 
as are likely to prove attractive. The subscribers and 
the public who go to the concerts will equally object to 
act as a mere corpus vile, to rehearse new works for 


| future production with a Philharmonic guarantee, at 


Alexandra or Crystal Palaces, or monster Music Halls. 
As to what they do, and what they have done, any one 
can judge who has attended their concerts, or read the 
resume of the season's work. So far the Society have 
done well: and their aim to do better is evident and con- 
stant. Although the vocation they had at starting, if 


not gone, is much modified, a career of honour and use- 
fulness is still before them: and it will long be one of 
the proudest boasts of a working musician to be con- 
nected with or recognized by the Philharmonic Society. 








NINE HOURS AT THE PIANO. 


Under the head of ‘‘ Musical Contests” the Globe has 
the following remarks on a recent trial of skill at the 
Paris Conservatoire. It isa sad tale of suffering for 
the ‘jury,’ who will in future narrowly scan the 
program of any concert at which they may assist, 
to make sure that neither Schumann's Sonata nor 
Chopin’s Scherzo forms one of the items. 


‘“‘The rage for competitive examinations in Paris, 
which quite outstrip anything that we have established 
on this side of the Straits, is aptly illustrated by the 
musical contests which take place annually about this 
time of year. The Conservatoire, like other artistic, 
scientific, and literary institutions in France, is pro- 
foundly convinced that the best or only way to 
encourage talent is to reward the most diligent and 
successful students; and the consequence is that it 
sets apart no inconsiderable portion of its funds for the 
purpose of providing prizes in the various departments 
which it includes. A few days ago it was the turn of 
the pianoforte pupils to enter the lists in public rivalry. 
A formidable list of competitors was made out, the 
entries including no less than twenty-one young gentle- 
men pianists and thirty-seven young ladies. The 
ordeal through which these young aspirants to fame 
had to pass was sufficiently monotonous. One after 
another, from nine o'clock till midday, the gentlemen 
played with varying success a sonata of Schumann, 
and one after another in similar style from 2 o'clock 
till 8p.m., the ladies executed, as best they might, a 
scherzo from Chopin. To listen to the repeated 
performance of these two pieces for some nine hours in 
one day might be supposed an act of devotion which 
few could undertake, and amounts, it muy reasonably 
seem to us, to something like an act of heroism when 
the whole affair takes place during the dog-days. A 
humane person would be inclined to pity with all his 
heart the unfortunate ‘‘ jury’ charged with awarding 
the prize, and to wonder how any men could be found 
to undertake the task. But any such feelings of 
sympathy would be founded on a complete misconcep- 
tion of the Parisian character. It appears that the 
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directors of the Conservatoire were besieged for days 
with applications for places at this artistic exhibition. 
The room was crowded, the most intense interest was 
manifested during the performance, and the young 
lady of fifteen who has carried off the prize sees her 
name now published in all the papers in some of the 
largest of type. This manner of encouraging and 
introducing talent is rather strange to our ideas, but it 
is one which, if it be judged by its results in Paris, is 
certainly effectual.” 

It is the rule, we believe, in some music-teaching 
establishments in this country, that the students should 
study—i.e. play—the pianoforte several hours per day: 
but we have never heard that they are condemned to 
play the same piece over and over again, or that any- 
body is compelled to listen to them. Nor do we think 
that in this country any “jury” could be found, who 
would listen to a nine hours’ performance of two pieces, 
and then undertake to discriminate between the merits 
of the different performers. But ‘‘ they manage these 
things better in France.’’ We feel assured that were 
any such torture contemplated in England, the anti- 
vivisectionists would be up and doing; a Society for 
the relief of Unfortunate Umpires would be at once 
started, and these would speedily command as much 
support and sympathy as the sufferers by other atro- 
cities, Bulgarian, Turkish, Cossack, Bashi-bazouk, or 
Russian. 





NOTES. 

The authorship of the tune of ** God save tlie Queen,” has been 
a vexed question for years, and will probably never be decided. 
Apropos of its use by Weber in the finale of his ‘‘ Jubilee” over- 
ture, Professor Macfarren remarks: ‘‘ This fine tune, whether, 
as some allege, the composition of Henry Carey in the reign of 
George II.; or, as others assume, of Dr. Bull in the time of 
James I.; or, as may also be supposed, one of the primitive 
Anthems of the days of Elizabeth; is undoubtedly of purely 
English production. Jts performance at Drury Lane Theatre by 
the Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, September 30, 1745, when 
public anxiety was painfully excited by the Rebellion of the Young 
Pretender, first brought it into general notice, and its universal 
popularity dates from that time, It has been adopted as the 
national air in Hanover, Brunswick, Prussia, Saxony, Weimar, 
Sweden, Russia (until 1833), and the Federal Cantons of 
Switzerland, and it is sung as the song of United Germany, “ Heil 
dir im Siegeskranz,” though its English name and origin are 
never disputed.” 

The celebrated French pianist, M. F. Planté, has been per- 
forming at a Matinée at the French embassy for the benefit of the 
French charities localized in Leicester Place. He was assisted by 
the violinist, M. Sauzay from Paris, and the vocalist, M. Diaz de 
Soria, who rarely comes before the general public. There was a 
full and fashionable gathering. It is thought probable that next 
season M. Planté may pay this country another visit, and possibly 
play at the Musical Union. 


Mr. W. H. Cummings is to fill the post of Secretary to the Catch 
Club, last held by the late Mr. Land. A little more life may pos- 
sibly be infused into this old and conservative society. 


The Choir states that according to Mackeson’s Guide to the 
Churches of London, out of the 838 churches, of which full details 





=— 
are given in the Guide, there is choral service at 228, and partly 
choral service at 245; giving a total of 473, or considerably more 
than half, where psalms are chanted. The number of churches 
with a choral celebration of the Holy Communion has risen from 
41 in 1869 to 114 in the present year. There are now surpliced 
choirs at 340 churches, as against 144 in 1869, a remarkable ip- 
crease. The choristers are paid at 144 churches, while there are 
voluntary choirs at 400, no information, we presume, being given 
as to the existence or non-existence of choirs in other cases. The 
use of the Gregorian tones shows a decrease on the previous year, 


We have received the programs of the series of organ perform. 
ances given by Mr. Samuel Warren and others at the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, New York, during the season 1876-77. They 
are distinguished by the same variety and excellence of selection 
as before; the pieces, when popular, have been always good, and 
without the affectation of educating the audience music of the 
highest class has been introduced as often as and to the greatest 
extent possible. The vocal excertps, which are much liked by the 
general public, have also been chosen with great care, and entrusted 
to the best artists available, the same singer rarely appearing more 
than twice during the season. We are glad to know that these 
organ-concerts have been entirely successful ; we wish them a still 
fuller measure of success in the future. 


There is said to be a poor prospect for the next opera season in 
Italy. The Scala can hardly find a company worthy of the Milanese 
cognoscenti; and the opening of the Fenice of Venice and the 
Teatro Bellini at Palermo is problematical. The same fate attends 
the Pergola at Florence, and the Carlo-Felice at Genoa. A lyric 
phylloxera is ravaging all Italy. 


Dr. Rimbault’s library is to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on the 
six days from July 31 to August 7. There are many rare works 
musical and dramatic, some valuable MSS., portraits of cele- 
brated musicians, scarce engravings, old stained glass, &., &c. 


Our readers will learn something about pianofortes—or what 
pass as such—from a notice of a recent trial at Manchester, given 
in our Provincial column. _ The one firm with a dozen aliases 
seems to have carried on a good trade, and placed all their instru- 
ments except one—which seems to have been valued by the 
creditors at something less than Nil. The Railway Company have 
done good service by defending the action: though a large portion 
of the public would seem to prefer worthless ‘“ bargains” of 
their own choosing, to the instruments guaranteed by respectable 
dealers. 

The Whitehall Review favours its readers with the following 
story from Her Majesty’s Theatre. ‘‘ Every Thursday an oppor- 
tunity is given to all comers to try their voices at the newly-opened 
Opera-house. Lately there appeared at the theatre a lady, who 
took up her position at the piano, and sang ‘ Ah! che la voce’ [?] 
so well as to arouse the enthusiasm of the music-master, usually 
inflexible, adamant. When the lady rose to go, ‘ Pray, madam,’ 
said he, ‘give me your address, that Mr. Mapleson may communi- 
cate with you;’ and he was astonished to see on the card which 
the vocalist placed in his hand the name of the Countess of Cardigan 
and Lancastre.” We should like to know the name of the “ musi¢ 


master,” and what he said to the lady when he recovered from his 
astonishment. 


After the summer vacation Mdme. Christine Nilsson will 
probably return to sing in October at three concerts announced 
at Brighton, Manchester, and Birmingham: thence she will pro- 
ceed to Moscow and St. Petersburg, where she is engaged at & 
salary of £280 (7000 franes) per night, from October 20 to January 
25. Afterward, to Vienna until March 10, after which (so says 
Le Menestrel) she will be unencumbered with any engagement, as 
she has not yet renewed for London. 
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The Chevalier Billetta’s opera “La Rosa di Fiorenza,” lately 
performed with great success in Florence and Turin is about to be 
performed at Secco, near Milan. The chief artists are Signora 
Musiani (soprano), and Signori Gottardi and Souvestre (tenore 
and baritono). The Chevalier has just finished a new opera in 
three acts, entitled ‘‘ Val di Fiori,” which is shortly to be brought 
out at one of the leading theatres in Italy. 


The following is the list of Officers of the Philharmonic Society 
for 1877-8 :—Directors: Mr. Walter Macfarren, Hon. Treasurer ; 
Mr. F. B. Jewson; Mr. C. E. Stephens; Mr. John Thomas ; Sir 
Julius Benedict ; Dr. Arthur Sullivan ; Mr. George Benson. Con- 
ductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins; Secretary, Mr. Stanley Lucas; and 
Honorary Solicitor, Mr. W. F. Low. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Considerable interest was excited on the production, 
on June 80, of ‘* Santa Chiara,” an opera composed by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, her Majesty's 
brother-in-law. Two similar works exist by the same 
author, the operas ‘* Tony” and ‘“ Gilda.” Originally 
brought out at Coburg, in 1854, a French adaptation was 
played at Paris in 1855 with no success. The libretto, by 
Mdme. Birch-Pfeiffer, is founded on the ill-treatment of 
his wife by the Czarewitch Alexis, son of Peter the Great. 
The name of the Italian adaptor is not published ; the 
English translation is made by Mr. Josiah Pittman. 
The Princes8 Carlotta Christine of Brunswick has 
married Alexis, who treats her badly, and resolves to 
poison her. The lady herself has a little irregular 
affection for Vittorio a young French officer in the 
Russian army, who has saved her life in the Harz 
mountains. Aurelius, the physician from whom the 
poison is sought to be obtained, substitutes a narcotic, 
and the Princess falls into so profound a trance that 
she is supposed to be dead, and in the second act she ig 
seen lying in state with her face uncovered. The 
Czarewitch attends the funeral rites, and while the 
priests and mourners are on their knees, singing a 
requiem, he approaches the supposed corpse and is 
about to place a wreath at the fcot of the coffin, when 
the Princess lifts her arm and points her forefinger at 
the assassin. He flies horror-struck from the chapel, 
and gives orders that the coffin shall be immediately 
closed and sealed up. Aurelins causes the lady to be 
carried away to a place of safety, closes the coffin, and 
the funeral takes place. In the third act the Princess 
is found to be living in an island in the Bay of Naples, 
where her charity and piety have acquired her the 
appellation of ‘* Santa Chiara.” Her husband, banished 
from Russia for treason, meets his wife, taking her for 
aphantom. He commits suicide, and ultimately Vittorio 
and the Princess are united, her friend the Countess 
Bertha of Blankensee finding a husband in Alphonso, 
the brother and comrade of Vittorio. 

The plot is not more absurd or more repulsive than 
that of a dozen Italian operas which keep the stage, 
and good music might have atoned for its faults. 
Indeed “* Santa Chiara,” would have stood a better 
chance had the music been either better or worse. But 
it was all at a dead level of mediocrity : it was simply 
abore. Technical ability in small things we may 
admit, and no offence against received canons of taste : 
but there is little original melody, and no leading up 
to an effective climax ; the solitary attempt in the 





funeral scene being a vulgar failure. At the best the 
work may be reckoned creditable for a Royal Duke and 
anamateur. The principal characters were Madlles. 
D’Angeri (the Princess) and Smerochi (Berta), MM. 
Capoul (Vittorio) and Cotogni (Alewis). The mounting 
was gorgeous, and the Italian landscape in the last 
act was most effective. Sig. Vianesi condueted. 
‘* Santa Chiara” has been once repeated, and will pro- 
bably remain a stock piece—at Coburg. 

Gounod’s ‘* Romeo e Giulietta” was produced on July 
4, with great success —due in greater measure than usual 
to the strength of thecast. The libretto hardly contains 
the dry bones of Shakespeare's play: of his exquisite 
conception and delineation of character there is no trace. 
The actors are consequently free to work their own will 
in their impersonations, and the audience think more of 
Patti and Nicolini than of the parts they play. There 
are many beauties throughout the opera peculiar to the 
composer, and strikingly illustrative of his manner: the 
orchestration is beautiful, but its effect is too level, and 
wants more contrast. Some of the vocal music is telling, 
but if we except Juliet’s Song-waltz, there is little to 
take the public car. (Fancy Shakespeare’s Juliet 
vocalizing after the fashion of ‘Il Bacio.) Mdme. 
Patti is an excellent operatic Juliet : some of her points 
displayed the highest dramatic power, combined with 
true refinement and delicacy. We need not say how she 
rendered the music. As Romeo, Signor Nicolini left 
nothing to desire: he sang well, with little of the vi- 
brato, and his acting was forcible, without exaggeration. 
Signor Graziani’s Capulet, the Friar Lawrence of Signor 
Bagagiolo, and Signor Cotogni’s Mercutio, were good 
impersonations, and special praise is due to Malle. 
Bianchi's unobtrusive rendering of the Page. 

On July 7 * Lohengrin” was played for the last time 
this year. An apology on behalf of Mdlle. Albani, 
suffering from hoarseness and cold, was circulated, but 
her performance of Hlsa was pure and poetical as 
ever. Signor Gayarre again acquitted himself well as 
Lohengrin, and the other characters were filled as 
usual. 

On July 14 Nicolai’s opera ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” was produced with the title of ‘Le Vispe 
Comari di Windsor,” with considerable success. Shake- 
speare’s plot had been adapted to the Italian operatic 
stage with some skill by Balfe, as far as the preservation 
of the well-known characters went: these were sustained 
by Lablache as Falstaf, Rubini and Tamburini, Fenton 
and Ford, and the Wives, Grisi and Alboni. The music 
is beautifully melodious and generally interesting, but 
Shakespeare’s characters do not talk kindly in Italian 
recitative, and though magnificently played, Balfe’s work 
took no hold onthe public. Nicolai’s opera was brought 
out in 1864 at Her Majesty’s Theatre, with a new 
libretto written by Signor Manfredo Maggioni, the 
“poet” to the house. The cast included Madlles. 
Titiens, Bettelheim and Vitali; Signori Giuglini, 
Gassier and Junca, and Mr. Santley. Signor Arditi 
set some of the recitatives and composed the finale for 
Titiens, “‘E amore del mondo” which did much to 
gain the favourable verdict of the audience. We believe 
the opera has not been since played in this form, In 
the Covent Garden version the recitatives used are 
those composed by Proch, shortly after Nicolai’s death, 
The overture is well known, and its familiarity procured 
it an encore. The music generally. was well executed, 
Mdlle. Thalberg especially deserving credit for her 
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singing as Mrs, Ford, though she did not study either 
the appearance or the manner of the buxom matron. 
Indeed there was little attempt by any of the artists to 
realize their characters. Mdme. Scalchi and Malle. 
Bianchi were the representatives of Mrs. Page and Anne 
Page, and Signor Piazza (Fenton) obtained an encore 
for his serenade. Signor Capponi's /alstaff was a very 
odd conception, and the same remark will apply to 
Signor Pandolfini’s Ford and Signor Rosario’s Slender. 
Signori Scolari and Caracciolo were more satisfactory 
as Mr. Page and Dr. Caius. The opera was repeated 
on July 17. 

On July 18, for the only time this season, ‘‘ Hamlet” 
was given with the following cast: Ophelia, Malle. 
Albani; the Queen, Mdlle. D’Angeri; Laertes, Signor 
Sabater; the King, Signor Bagagiolo; the Ghost, 
Signor Capponi; Horatio, Signor Raguer; Marcello, 
Signor Rossi; and Hamlet, Signor Cotogni. Malle. 
Albani’s admirers would have been greatly disappointed 
if they had not the opportunity of seeing her charming 
interpretation of Ophelia at least once in the season, 
and they were most enthusiastic when the favourite 
prima donna repeated the character, singing with all 
the irresistible earnestness and intensity with which 
she sways the feelings of her audience, and acting with 
grace and apparent absence of art. The mad scene 
was most admirably given; it was really startling in 
its vividness. Signor Cotogni distinguished himself in 
the brindisi, and in the scene with the Queen he sang 
with expression, and acted with appreciation of the 
subject. Mdlle. D’Angeri deserves praise for her per- 
— of the Queen. The other parts were efficiently 
filled. 

On July 19 there was a crowded audience to hear 
and see Mdme. Adelina Patti as Margherita in Gounod’s 
‘* Faust.” Several years ago—with Mario as Faust— 
she made one of her greatest successes. Since then 
she has become a superb actress and her voice has 
gained much in power, and although she thought more 
of the audience than her stage surroundings, her per- 
formance was a remarkable display of histrionic genius 
and vocal ability. Her execution of the “‘ Jewel Song” 
was superb. She was enthusiastically applauded and 
there were bouquets innumerable, in due recognition of 
the performance being announced for the lady’s benefit. 
The impersonation of Faust by Signor Nicolini, was 
rather unequal. Other characters were cast as 
before. 

Malle. Albani’s choice of ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor” for 
her benefit on July 20, was wise, inasmuch as this 
young prima donna, who has so steadily and deservedly 
grown in good opinion, has a perfect mastery of the 
music, and acts with a fervour which gives the most 
thrilling effect to the story and its sad catastrophe. 
There seemed no limit to the enthusiasm of the 
audience, and Mdlle. Albani was loaded with bouquets 
and wreaths and floral offerings of all descriptions. 
Signor Gayarré was excellent as Fdgardo, and notwith- 
standing the frequent interruptions to applaud the 
favourite, the opera had more than its usual thrilling 
effect. Indeed the artists all laboured to do their best, 
and they certainly succeeded. 

The following night was the last of the season, on 
which occasion Verdi's “ Aida” was repeated, with 
Mdme. Patti in the title-part, and Signor Nicolini as 
Radames. ‘ God save the Queen” was sung as usual, 
Mdme. Patti taking the solo. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On July 2 “ Faust” was repeated with Signor Talbo 
in the title-part in the place of Signor Fancelli, tho 
other portion of the cast as before. Signor Talbo 
acquitted himself well, and Mdme. Nilsson was neyer 
more successful as Margherita. The house was 
crowded. 

There is no longer any doubt that Malle. Gerster is g 
most valuable addition to the Italian lyric stage, ang 
Mr. Mapleson may be congratulated on his discriming. 
tion. Succeeding performances of the ‘“ Sonnambula” 
stamped Malle. Gerster’s Amina as the impersonation of 
an excellent artist ; and her Lucia on July 8 proved not 
only her judgment and creative faculty, but her full 
ability to carry out her conception. Her vocal accom. 
plishments are equalled by her intense dramatic power: 
both are aided by exceptional endowments, perfect 
method, and the ease and abandon only acquired by long 
and judicious training. Her Lucia is formed on no 
living model that we know, nor does she copy any one 
in the rendering of the most popular pieces. The 
audience were worked up to a pitch of enthusiasm 
such as has not been witnessed for years. It was a 
triumph for the artist, a triumph for melodious 
Italian opera. Herr Wagner might have taken a 
valuable lesson from this performance of Lucia, and 
from its effect on the audience. Mdlle. Gerster has 
acquired a high position per saltum, and we believe that 
a brilliant future is in her own hands. Of course there 
is much work to be done yet, and she must not believe 
all that her friends may tell her. But we can hardly 
doubt her successful career, and in the interest of art we 
trust it may be as lasting as brilliant. 

On July 5 “ Lohengrin” was produced with Signor 
Fancelli as the hero and Mdme. Nilsson as Elsa. Taken 
altogether Mdme. Nilsson is perhaps the best impersona- 
tion of the character we have had in London, though 
some of the admirers of Mdlle. Albani will hardly assent. 
The two renderings are widely different, Mdme. Nilsson’s 
the broader, and the busier,—occasionally the harder: 
she has evidently devoted much care to the study of the 
character. Herr Rokitanski was the King, and Mdme. 
Marie Rose Ortruda. The audience were quite appreci- 
ative of the efforts of the artists we have named, and of 
the general execution of the opera. 

On July 17 Bellini’s opera, ‘* J Puritani,” was revived 
after an interval of sixteen years. This opera was one of 
the most attractive in the Italian repertory, when the 
principal characters were played by Grisi, Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache—the glorious quartet for 
whom it was composed. Its popularity was long since 
exhausted, and when it was revived in 1861 for the 
début of the English tenor, Tom Hohler, as Arturo, with 
Mdme. Sinico as Elvira, it had little attraction. The 
present cast was satisfactory, and the opera was we 
performed. Mdme. Gerster, as Elvira, displayed those 
qualities which have ‘gained for her a rapid popularity, 
and was received with signal marks of favour. Signor 
Fancelli, as Arturo, sang with energy and taste, and 
Signor Rota, as Riccardo, and Herr Rokitanski, 4s 
Giorgio, were satisfactory representatives of their 
respective characters. The duet, “ Suoni la tromba,’ 
fell flat, but the other well known airs were cordially 
welcomed. The orchestral accompaniments were well 
played, and Sir Michael Costa took as much pains 
when he conducted the opera on its first production. 
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On July 24 ‘‘ Rigoletto” was repeated with Mdme. 
Trebelli as Maddalena, and Signor Talbo as the Duke, 
His voice was not under command and the quartet of 
the last act was spoiled. In the earlier scenes he was 
more successful. Mdme. Gerster appeared for the 
frst time in England as Gilda, and her rendering was 
more than satisfactory; she was much applauded in 
«(Caro nome.” Signor del Puente as Rigoletto showed 
himself to be an intelligent actor as well as a finished 
vocalist, and achieved a striking success, especially in 
the duet with Gilda, ‘‘ Tutte le feste,” and in the scene 
where he implores the courtiers to pity him. The other 
parts were cast as before. After the opera a ballet di- 
vertissement, ‘* Une Féte de Pécheurs a Pausilippe,” was 
performed by Malle. Katti Lanner, Mdlle. Muller, and 
the corps de ballet. 

On the 25th the ‘ Huguenots” was played for the 
benefit of Mdme. Nilsson, who sustained the rdle of 
Valentine—a character for which she seems to have a 
special liking. Though each successive impersonation 
is better than the preceding, and though Mdme. Nilsson 
brings her musical and dramatic power combined with 
rare natural gifts to bear, we still think that her greatest 
success is not attained in Meyerbeer’s opera. We do 
not mean to say that any other artist now on the stage 
plays it better, but rather that she can yet do much 
more. The audience were apparently not of our opinion. 
They were most enthusiastic in their demonstration of 
approval. In other respects the cast was the same as 
on the previous performances. 

On the 28th the season was brought to a close by a 
performance of “ Ji Flauto Magico,” for the benefit of 
Mdlle. Gerster, who sustained the character of Astra- 
jiammante with perfect success. The dramatic require- 
ments of this character are of the very slightest, while the 
exceptional compass and the florid nature of the music 
afford every means for the display of Mdlle. Gerster’s 
powers. She roused the audience to enthusiasm with 
the beauty of her high notes and the brilliancy of her 
execution. There can be little doubt of the firm position 
this lady has already attained, nor that her future pro- 
mises still greater excellence. She wants only experi- 
ence and study of the histrionic portion of her art, to 
enable her to hold her own with any artist now before 
the public. There is nothing to call for particular 
remark in the other characters. The band acquitted 
itself famously, and Sir Michael Costa received a due 
share of the applause. 

We cannot close our notice of the last performance 
of the season, without allusion to the loss sustained by 
Mr. Mapleson and his company, and by the public, 
through the sad illness of Mdlle. Titiens. Her artistic 
merits, and her amiable disposition and kind considera- 
tion for all with whom she came in contact—even in 
the humblest positions—are well known. We can only 
hope that time and rest may enable her to overcome 
the effects of her malady, and that at no very distant 
period she may again revisit the stage she has so long 
adorned, and the circle where she has been so much 
loved. It is something to know that this hope must 
be felt by every one who has ever known her. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


A series of ten operas, in English, will be performed 
during August by the Rose Hersee Company. Mdme. 
Rose Hersee will be supported by the following artists : 





—Mdme. Arabella Smyth, Cave-Ashton, Mdlles. Lucy 
Franklein, Bessie Palmer, Florence Saint-John ; Messrs, 
George Perren, Nordblom, Pearson, Wood, Celli, 
Temple, Pyatt, Campobello, and others. 

A concert will be given on the Bank Holiday, at 
which the Crystal Palace orchestra and the bands of the 
Ist Life Guards, 2nd Life Guards, Royal Horse Guards 
Blue, and the Scots Guards, will play under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Auguste Manns. The soloists are Mdme. 
Sinico-Campobello, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Mr. 
Shakspeare, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Campobello, and 
Sig. Foli. 








ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The series of Summer Promenade Concerts, on 
Thursday and Saturday evenings, commenced on July 19. 
The orchestra at the end of the Central Hall, opposite the 
organ, is used for these concerts, the chorus occupying a 
space on the floor. There are eighty instrumentalists, 
and a chorus of nearly two hundred. Mr. Weist Hill 
conducts. At the opening concert, a selection from 
** Masaniello”’ was given, commencing with the over- 
ture, followed by the “Prayer” and “* Market Chorus.” 
Mr. Wilford Morgan sang his own popular song, ‘‘ My 
sweetheart when a boy,’ and Mr. Leo D’Ageni the 
** Mandolinata.” 

On the 21st there were selections from ‘‘ Hrnani" and 
‘ Jl Trovatore,” including the airs, ‘‘ Ah si ben mio,” 
sung by Mr. Wilford Morgan ; and “ Stride la vampa,” 
by Miss Kate Leipold. 

On July 28 the bicycle races of the Pickwick Bicycle 
Club; a great swimming gala, in which Miss Beckwith 
and Professor Attwood, the Man-Fish, took part; Mr. 
Arthur Sketchley’s popular reading, ‘‘ Mrs. Brown at 
the Play ;’ a performance in the Great Hippodrome ; 
preceded the promenade concert in the evening. 





DRAMA. 


At the Olympic Theatre Robert Walters’s version of 
‘“‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” which at its first appearance 
had but two acts, has now been expanded into four, and 
the play in its present shape seems even more to the 
taste of the public than in that it was originally. The 
chief interests now consist in the duel between Lady 
Audley and her husband's nephew, who endeavours to 
wrest her guilty secret from her. It is an exciting 
piece, and the interpretation was effective. Mr. Neville’s 
Robert Audley left nothing to desire. The grave barrister, 
under the burden of a secret, and living for one purpose, 
was well portrayed. Miss Pateman, as LadyAudley, looked 
the part to the life. In the Luke Marks of Mr. Patem:n 
the representation of drunkenness was rather extray:- 
gant, but notwithstanding good. Mr. Forbes Robertsu 
was George Talboys, and Miss Camille Dubois Alice 
Audley. The play was a success, and the audience gave 
the author the honours of a first night. The same 
evening witnessed the production of * The Violin Maker 
of Cremona,” a translation by Mr. Henry Neville of 
“* Te Luthier de Cremone,” of M. Francois Coppée, played 
at the Theatre Francais last year. If Mr. Henry Neville 
has adhered to the spirit of the original the acting 
departs widely from the French model, the Cremonese 
violin-maker becoming in the hands of Mr. Hill a most 
extravagantly comic personage, who however hits the 
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tasteofthe audience. As Filippo, his talented and defor- 
med pupil, Mr. Neville left nothing to desire, while Mr. 
Forbes Robertson as his treacherous rival played satis- 
factorily. Miss Gerard was attractive as Gianina, but 
did not reach the French ideal. The piece was quite 
successful. ‘The theatre is now closed for the season, 
and will be reopened in September by Mr. Henry Neville 
with Wilkie Collins's adaptation of his novel of the 
** Moonstone.” 

Drury Lane Theatre is now announced to open on 
the 22nd of September. Mr. W. G. Wills’s version of 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “ Peveril of the Peak ” is 
to be called ‘ England in the Days of Charles the Second.” 
One of Ben Jonson's masques is to be introduced. 

Mr. Rowe’s comedy, ‘‘ Brass,” originally brought out 
in America, will be the next novelty at the Haymarket. 

When Miss Rose Coghlan leaves the Princess’s for 
America, the principal part in “ After Dark” will be 
sustained by Miss Kate Pattison, who has also accepted 
an engagement for the next season at the Lyceum. 

The ten weeks French season at the Gaiety Theatre 
finished on July 28. On the 80th the English season 


commenced with Byron’s ‘‘ Weak Woman,” comedy, and 
** Bohemian G’yurl.” burlesque. 








NEW MUSIC, 


{Lamborn Cock. ] 


‘* Sweet Past.’ Song. Composed by ATHALIE. 

An exceedingly pretty melody—a kind of serenade—in 6-8 
time, which goes well to the words, and is simply accompanied. 
Lightly sung, it can hardly fail to command attention, with little 
effort from the singer. ‘The key is E, compass E to V’. 


‘* Meeting and parting.” Song. Written by G. Swinsurn Kine. 
Composed by Riptey Prentice. 

Mr. Ridley Prentice has produced an elegant little song 
with simple material. It opens in A minor, 3-8 time. The last 
verse being in the major. The air lies within the octave, C to C. 
The accompaniment, in which extended arpeggios contrast with 
repeated chords, is clever and effective. 


‘* [tis the little Lilian.” The Words by Freprricx E. WeatHerty. 
M.A. The Music by Henry Smarr. 

“With Bending Masts.’ Duettino. The Words by Freprnicx 
E. Wearuerty, M.A. The Music by Henny Smarr. 

The above are two extracts from Mr. Henry Smart’s beautiful 
cantata, ‘ The Fishermaidens,” of which we spoke in eulogistic 
terms on its first production. They will be welcome to those 
who do not know the entire work, and will, we should think, 
induce them to become acquainted with it on the first opportunity. 


Saxe-Coburg. Waltz. For the Pianoforte. 


WERNER. 


Composed by Lovis 


A telling valse-de-concert, in the German style, tuneful and bril- 
liant without any great difficulties. It will makea good occasional 
piece, to be played to an attentive or inattentive audience. 


Morceau de Salon. Fantaisie Brillant. 


A. Marscuan. 


For the Pianoforte. Par 

A short and sparkling pianoforte piece, with a good subject in 
march movement reminding us somewhat of Bellini’s liveliest 
manner. It is neither too long nor too difficult for performer or 
hearer. 


Dolce e Utile. Nos, 1land2. Deux Fantaisies pour Piano, Par 
Apotrn Marscuan. 


Two pleasing little pieces, in which many of those passages 
occur which are generally found in special finger exercises. Itisa 





—— 


reversal of the usual process, and the player is as it were tricked 
into combining the utile with the dulci. The young student yi 
find his path smoothed for him, while the more advanced Will 
recognise old friends in novel situations. 


** Gnome” and * Lied.” Two Characteristic Pieces for the Piano. 
forte. By C. Hupent H. Parry. 

A pair of ‘Songs without Words,” in which comparison jg 
invited with those of Mendelssohn. Our readers will hardly expect 
that they are better than Mendelssohn's best: there are, however 
reasons why some players should prefer them to some of those by 
the illustrious German. 


‘“* T,’Allegro.” For the Pianoforte. 
‘* Il Penseroso.”’ By the same. 

The above are little sketches whose general character ig 
sufficiently indicated by the titles, with no difficulties, but giving 
scope for tasteful playing and refined expression. They are well 
contrasted, and as each is commendably short, the two may be 
played in succession without tiring player or audience. 


By C. Huperr H. Panny, 


A Summer's Reverie. 
JONES. 

By no means a bad occasional piece, though we do not see the 
aptness of the title, as the music indicates anything but repose: 
perhaps the weather was too hot to sleep. Being dedicated to 
certain Young Ladies, the key is of course A flat, and after a 
display of pet passages and effects, the piece concludes with a 
brilliant bouquet @ la Brock, of arpeggios through the full extent 
of the keyboard. 


For the Pianoforte. By Harry Eyiy 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 
Les Lecons d’Anglais. Paroles de Pav Borssenor. Musique de 
Francis CHASSAIGNE. 

This little song—créée A Londres par Mdme. Celine Chaumont, 
as the title-page informs us—depends for its effect entirely on the 
abilities of the singer to hit the taste of the audience, and to make 
something out of the rather commonplace fun of the words. The 
air is suitable, and the musical arrangement is quaint and pretty, 
but, as we have said, it essentially wants a ,vocalist like Mdme., 
Chaumont, 


Tambourine. Song. Written by Frep E. Wearnerty, M.A. 
Composed by J. L. Motor. 
A pretty and piquant character-song, words and tune well 
united, with quaint and homely accompaniment. It is set in G, 
2-4 time, the compass D to E. 


“ The day when yowll forget me.” 
Music by J. R. Tuomas. 

A quiet song, without much originality either’ in words or 
music, but likely to please most persons. It will suit almost any 
voice, and has an ad libitum chorus. Key E flat, common time, 
compass B to E, eleven notes. 


“In distant lands I roam.” Words by C. H. P. Musie by 
Tavserr. 
Another version of Taubert’s popular Lied, ‘In der Fremée.” 
The words go very well to the music. Of the merits of the song 
we have spoken before. 


Ballad. Words by Monraay. 


[Cuarreti & Co.]} 
Caprice. For the Pianoforte. By Corsrorp Dick. 

An interesting motivo in E flat, with a short intermezzo in the 
subdominant, is expressively and effectively arranged ; it is more 
quiet than its title would indicate, and is distinguished by a com- 
mendable absence of ledger-lines both above and below the double 
stave. 

“Oh! for thy wings!” Song. The Words by Mrs. HeEMaxs, 
The Music by Crro Prixsvutt. 
The Chevalier Pinsuti seems to be “illustrating” the Skylark, 
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this being the third song recently from his pen in which this 
bird is apostrophised both in music and verse. Like all the com- 
poser’s works, there is interesting melody with most tasteful 
accompaniment. The key is C, 2-4 time, the compass D to F, ten 
notes. There is an effective transition for a few bars into A flat, 
with ingenious return to the original key. 


“ The Last Letter.” Song. Words by Roperr Rerce. Music by 
Cannineaton LEE. 

The last letter of a lover to the girl who has jilted him might be 
yather a merry epistle, but the lover here is out of health—pining 
—and he wastes fond epithets as he announces his speedy depar- 
ture Beyond this world of pain.” It is a dismal ditty, and the 
music skilfully reflects the prevailing tint of the words. Both poet 
and composer know how to hit the taste of our drawing-room 
yocalists, and both have made good use of their knowledge: the 
sudden brightening up into the major for the last two lines will 
elicit no end of sympathy. The key is G minor, common-time ; 
the compass D to G, eleven notes. 





(Hauuirax & Co.] 
A Cavalier War Song. Composed by T. A. Writs. 

The author of the words (who is not named) seems to have been 
somewhat in ‘* Cambyses’ vein’? when he wrote this war-song; 
they are very horrifying, dealing familiarly with Angels from 
Heaven and Fiends from Hell. The melody—if commonplace—is 
taking, and will please those who like something pronounced—a 
taste much cultivated by the proletarian frequenters of the music- 
halls. Key B flat, 6-8 time, compass C to G, twelve notes. 





([Sranutey Lucas, Wrser, & Co,] 
Five Waltzes. For Two Performers on the Pianoforte. 


Yomposed 
by Mary G. CarmicHart. 


Although not overloadéd with notes, there is much more than 
the average effect in this set of waltzes, which appear, moreover, 
to have been really composed for two players, not merely arranged 
from a solo copy. There is a piquancy about them combined with 
their melody which is sure to please; while the fidgety effect 
of which the Germans are so fond is carefully eschewed. 





We alluded in our last to an issue of Songs by Robert Franz, 
by Messrs. Lucas, Weber, and Co. Eleven numbers of the Series 
are now published, each a perfect gem. The German words by 
Heine, Osterwald, Fallersleben, Miiller, &c., are excellent, and 
Miss Julia Goddard has been happy in well fitting the music with 
aclose translation. There is no song which does not show the 
individuality of the composer, while in the collection there is every 
variety of sentiment and expression. 





[J. Scrurron. } 
Home, Sweet Home. Arranged for the Piano. By Lovis Ventac. 
A simple and effective arrangement, suitable for young pianists 


who are beginning to feel their way about the keyboard. It is 
fingered where necessary. 


“The Sea hath its Pearls.” Song. The Words by H. W. Lone- 
FeLLow. The Music by H. Bonn. 

Longfellow’s words have obtained quite as much popularfty as 
they deserve through their various settings. The present one is 
pleasing, and may compare advantageously with some that have 
gone before, from its simplicity. It is set in C, common time, the 
compass an octave, G to G. 


“My Mother’s Voice.’ Song. Words by N. P. Wins. Com- 
posed by Ontanpo STEEp. 


“Bring Thy Lute.” Song. Words by T. Moone. Composed by 
Ortanno Srezp. 


Mr. Orlando Steed is an accomplished musician, and always 
Writes to the purpose, attaining perhaps his greatest successes by 





the most simple means. The former of the above songs is a ballad 
in the familiar form, a quiet melody with arpeggio accompaniment, 
with a range of nine notes, D to E. The second is a really poetical 
setting of Moore’s well-known words, whose sentiment is admirably 
brought out. Though cast inthe same form, this song contrasts 
well with its predecessor. Key C, compass D to F, ten notes. 


“* The Voice of Sabbath Bells I hear.” 
posed by Grarran Cooke. 


We do not know whether this is a resuscitation of an old song, 
or a new one, but in either case it is an interesting composition. 
There is a pleasing and characteristic melody, and suggestive 
accompaniment. The key is D, common time, the compass D 
to E. 


Song. Written and Com- 


Little Rosa’s Album. A Set of Easy Dance Pieces for Young 
Players. Composed by Geran. 

The waning London season is generally signalised by the ap- 
pearance of new dance music, perhaps in readiness for the yet 
distant winter, perhaps to supply a want felt in the “health 
resorts,” to which every one is supposed to go in the autumn 
months. There is not much novelty to be gained in a galop, 
although various changes are sometimes sung on old tuneful 
forms. The two galops above quoted are good of their kind; and 
Little Rosa and other small ladies can hardly help being pleased 
with the five dance tunes collected for their delectation, 





(Weexes & Co,]} 
Marcia de Chiesa.” For the Organ. By H. G. Tremsatn, Mus 
Bac. Oxon. 

A striking and tuneful march well harmonised, and effectively 
arranged for the organ. It is formed on a modern model, but has 
some originality without any slavish imitation, We can recom- 
mend it, especially to young organists. 





PROVINCIAL. 





At the Manchester Assizes on July 19, before Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, the case of ‘* Adams v. the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company” was heard. Mr. Higgin, Q.C., appeared for 
the plaintiff; and Mr. Pope, Q.C., forthe defendants. The plaintiff 
is a dealer in pianos, carrying on business in Manchester, and the 
action was brought to recover the cost of five pianos which had 
been sent by the plaintiff over the defendants’ line, and had been 
damaged during transmission. Cross-examined by Mr. Pope: 
The plaintiff said he had recently filed a petition for liquidation, 
Mr. Higgin: There was no liquidation. Mr. Pope: The assets 
were one piano; the creditors would not go on with it because it 
was not worth their while. To witness: Have you ever heard of 
the institution called the ‘‘ Long firm ?”” Witness: Oh,yes. Mr. 
Pope: Then who is Wm. Adams? Witness: I. Mr. Pope: Who 
is William Adams and Sons? Witness: I. Mr. Pope: Who is 
William Adams and Co? Witness: I. Mr. Pope: They are one 
and the same, you are indifferent which you sign. Witness: As 
far as those three go. Mr. Pope: Who is the City of London 
Pianoforte Company? Witness: I. Mr. Pope: Who are Adams, 
Sterndale, and Co.? Witness: Three of my sons. Mr. Pope; 
Who is Sterndale, Adams, and Co.? Witness: Thomas Sterndale 
Adams. Mr. Pope: Next we come to Adams, Douglas, and Adams ; 
who are they? Witness: I have nothing to do with them, and I 
do not see why I should answer the question. Mr. Pope: But I 
would rather you would; who are the firm? Witness: They are 
my sons. Mr. Pope: Are Adams, Douglas, and Adams agents for 
Nutting and Normanton’s Royal model transposing pianos, and 
Sterndale, Adams, and Co. for the Anglo-American’ pianos? 
Witness: Yes; but Adams, Sterndale, and Co. is now done away 
with. Mr. Pope: Why? Witness: Thomas Sterndale Adama is 
my son, and if my sons like to alter the title of the firm I do not 
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see what that has to do with this case. Mr. Pope: It is very con 
venient to have a number of names to ring the changes on. Then 
if these are your sons, who are Adams, Douglas, and Adams? 
Witness: My sons. Mr. Pope: The same sons? Witness: One 
is Douglas Adams by name. These sons are not at the same 
place of business. Mr. Pope: That would be very clumsy, 
Douglas Adams was cross-examined minutely as to what use he 
made of certain plates which he had had in his possession, and 
which bore the name of Broadwood. He said that they were 
printed he believed by Cooke, of Manchester, but he bought a 
parcel of them several years ago from a workman in his employ. 
The plate was used for putting on old pianos. Another plate 
produced was used by the makers of pianofortes of the shape of 
Collard and Collard’s, and bore the words ‘‘ Collard and Collard 
Model,” the word *‘ model” being in small characters. In answer 
to a further question, witness said the repairs of one of the pianos 
damaged by the defendants were executed by Thomas Sterndale 
and Co. At the conclusion of this witness’s examination, Mr. 
Higgin said he should take the matter into his own hands. It 
would be the merest affectation on his part to expect that upon 
the statement the plaintiff had made any jury would give him a 
verdict, and he therefore withdrew from the case. The Judge 
said: I entirely agree with the course pursued by the learned 
counsel Mr. Higgin; it is one which every gentleman 
honour and of feeling at the bar would have taken. 
the plaintiff.) Do you wish to proceed with thecase? Plaintiff: 
If Mr. Higgin retires from the case I shall retire. A verdict 
was then entered for the defendants, his Lordship certifying for 
costs. 


of 
(To 


On July 5 Mr. Julian Adams gave the first special concert of 
this season in the Concert Hall in the Pavilion, Buxton. The 
chief items were Herold’s overture to ‘* Zampa” and Mendelssohn's 
violin concerto in C minor. Miss Brousil and Mr. Julian Adams 
played a duet on the violin and pianoforte, which was received 
with a perfect storm of applause; but the executants declined the 
encore. A quintet for flute, oboe, clarionet, French horn, and 
bassoon was well played, and loudly applauded. Miss Catherine 
Penna sang the ‘* Jewel song” from ‘ Faust,” ‘ Killarney,’ and 
*O’er the bending rushes,’ and Mr. Turner “Tom Bowling” 
and ‘* Come into the garden, Maud.” The concert from a musical 
point of view was a great success. 


A letter has been received from the Queen, in which her 
Majesty states that she is willing to make an exception to the 
general rule in the matter of Church restorations in favour of St. 
Alban’s Abbey, and will give a subscription of £100. It is added 
that the Queen’s principal reason for the step she has taken is on 
account of the great historical and antiquarian interest attached 
to the building. The Restoration Committee now express the hope 
that the work will soon be completed, and special appeal is made 
to residents in Herts and Essex, the counties comprising the new 
diocese of St. Alban’s. 


Mr. Horton C. Allison received a very gratifying testimonial at 
Manchester on July 23rd, in the form of a Cambridge University 
hood, accompanied by an address from his pupils, in recognition 


of the pleasant and efficient manner in which he imparted 
instruction. 


The Rotunda Theatre at Liverpool has been entirely destroyed 
by fire, the occupants of the apartments in the southern portion of 


the building barely escaping with their lives. The loss, not 
counting many valuable articles belonging to the proprietor and 
the company, is estimated at from £25,000 to £30,000, of which 
less than one half is insured. 


Mr. W. Pyatt, of Nottingham, has arranged with Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Mr. Santley for an autumn tour, commencing at 
Northampton, on September 25, and ending at the same town 
on November 12. Mrs. Osgood, Miss Orridge, Mr. H. Nicholson, 
and Mr. Sidney Naylor will assist. ‘ 


Mr. Brinley Richards has accepted an engagement to give his 
‘*«Tilustrations of National Music”’ at the chief townsin North and 
South Wales, during the months of August and Septmeber. 


Mr. Henry Irving has accepted the office of president of the 
Perry Barr Institute, near Birmingham, for the ensuing term: He 
will deliver the inaugural address at the opening of the winter 
Season, 


! 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


Another epoch in the unparalleled career of “ Our Boys” wag 
reached at the Vaudeville Theatre on Monday evening July 2, whey 
the comedy was performed for the 800th time. 


M. Massenet is busy with the composition of an opera in five act, 
for which M. Gallet has furnished the libretto, The subject jg 
taken from the history of King Robert the Pious, whose marriage 
with his cousin led to his excommunication. 


From 1870 to 1876 over 280 new operas were produced in Italy, 
Among those which met with success may be mentioned ‘ Guarany,” 
by Gomez ; “ Papa Martin (Les Crochets du pere Martin),” Cagnonj- 
‘© T Lituani,” and ‘I Promessi Sposi,’’ Ponchielli; Il Duca di 
Tapigliano,” Cagnoni; and *‘ Aida,” by Verdi. 

A new opera, ‘ Maria Mentehikof,” by the young composer 
Ferruccio Ferrari, was recently performed at Reggio. 


At a recent meeting of the members of the Royal Albert Hall 
Corporation Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., the chairman, said there were 
several circumstances mentioned in the report which were very 
satisfactory, one being that the amount received by the couneil 
from seatholders had been £4000, and about £120 yet remained to 
be collected. The Act to make better provision for the maintenance 
of the Hall came into operation in February last, and now for the 
first time the council were in a position to make proper and satis. 
factory repairs to the building, which, on account of want of funds, 
had not been previously the case. The Wagner Festival had been 
held in the Hall, and had proved satisfactory to the entrepreneurs, 
Herr Wagner, and to the public. A guarantee fund was subscribed 
amongst several members of the council and the outside public, 
and certain performances were given, and attracted such large 
numbers that the guaranteed funds were returned in full. The 
uses of the Hall and buildings were being gradually extended, public 
meetings being held in it, and he trusted that in future a greater 
demand would arise for it. The date of the annual general 
meeting was altered from July to August, and His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales was elected President of the Council. 


The King of Spain, it is understood, intends to establish ® 
permanent French theatre at the Court of Madrid. 


Drury Lane is to be reopened by Mr, Chatterton on the Lith 
September with a new realistic drama. Mr. Beverley, as before, 
will supply the decorations. 


After a rather long retirement Miss Glyn is now giving at 13, 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, a series of readings from the 
principal plays of Shakespeare. It adds greatly to the value of 
these readings that the same highly-trained skill and nice perception 
are brought to bear upon the whole of the play. Some of the 
minor personages, indeed, stand out with a firmness of outline 
seldom to be found in a theatrical representation. ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” the play in which Miss Glyn’s highest reputation was 
made, was selected for the opening night. The dramatis persone 
are all brought before the public, and all of them, down to the 
most insignificant, are clearly recognisable without mention of 
names, except at the period of entrance and exit. The series was 
to consist of seven readings, but we hope that Miss Glyn will 
repeat and extend them. 


The opening of the seventh exhibition of the fine arts at Dieppe 
will take place on the Ist August. 


Mr. George Rignold, who is now in England fora short vacation, 
returns to America early in August, he having accepted an engage- 
ment for another extended tour through the States and Canada. 


Malle. Sarah Bernhardt is engaged upon a statue in marble of 
Medea, the character in which she will shortly appear at the 
Théatre Francaise. The. statue will, in all probability, be 
exhibited in the Salon next year. 


M. Deldevez, conductor of the orchestra at the Paris Grand 
Opéra, has resigned, in consequence of advanced age. Bis 
successor is M. Lamoureux, late of the Opera Comique. 

The great double-bass player Bottesini has been giving a series 
of concerts in Sicily. 

M. de Flotow is composing an opera, entitled ‘‘ Les Musiciens,” 
the words being by MM. Genée and Zell. 

Two letters of Moliare, the Theatre hears, have been discovered 
by a Parisian bookworm. The first, addressed to La Fontaine, 
speaks of the first representation of ‘‘ Les Femmes Savantes ;” the 
second describes the plot of ‘* L’Avare.” é 

M. Offenbach is completing the score of the ‘* Contes d’ Hoffman, 
libretto by M. Jules Barbier, which is to be represented at the 
Thédtre Lyrique during the Exhibition. 
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A young Portuguese, the Viscount d’Aineiro, has just performed 
at Milan an opera, which succeeded perfectly entitled ‘* The Elixir 
of Youth.” 

“The revival of Halévy’s ‘ Reine de Chypré” at the French Opera 
jsclose at hand. It was first represented on the 22nd December, 
1841. 

Mr. Barnum has been lecturing on Temperance at Hawkstone 
Hall. He said when he came to England in 1842 he was a great 
drinker. He took back a fortune to America, and he built a mag- 
nificent mansion, something after the Pavilion at Brighton, and 
the greatest pride he had in the erection of that building was that 
he should have a magnificent cellar. He went on in that way for 
a couple of years, when he saw he was going to destruction ; and 
ultimately, in 1847, he signed the temperance pledge. The evil 
of intemperance was greater in this country than in America, 
where, however, fully three-fourths of all the paupers and crimi- 
nals were traceable directly or indirectly, to the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. The address was full of amusing anecdotes. 


The lease of the Ambigu Theatre has been signed, and MM. Ritt 
and Larochelle are now in possession of the house, which will open 
on the 15th September. 


An exhibition of ancient and modern works of arts is opened 
at Paris in the Palace of Industry. 


Mr. Charles G. Leland (‘‘ Hans Breitmann ”) has presented to 
the British Museum a copy of the famous declaration made by 
President Lincoln on the 1st of January, 1863, of the emancipation 
of the slaves in all the States of the Union then in arms against 
the executive authority of the American Republic. 


It is proposed at Amsterdam to erect a monument on the grave 
of the late Mr. Motley. 

The leading Italian sculptors have been invited to compete for 
the honour of executing the monument to Bellini, which is to be 
placed in Naples. 


M. Léo Delibes has isolated himself at Compiégne for the whole 
summer, in order to write a pendant to his opera of ‘‘ Le Roi l’a 
Dit.” : 

A new summer theatre, called the Teatro del Giardino, has been 
inaugurated at Parma. 


Preparations are being made at the Communal Theatre at 
Bologna to represent this autumn Verdi’s Aida’? and Wagner's 
“Vascello Fantasma.” 


M. Halanzier has received a copy of the ‘ Reine de Chypre,” 
annotated by Halévy himself. The piece is to be revived at the 
Grand Opera. 


Mr. Ruskin, in the July number of his ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,’”’ points 
out how much more general progress has been made during the 
last twenty years in the appreciation of good music than in our 
knowledge and love of good pictures. 


Mr. Robert Alderson Turner, hon. secretary of the London 
Gregorian Association, who has undertaken the arrangements of 
the proposed service for the working classes to be held in St, Paul’s 
Cathedral on the 9th August:—‘' The festival will be given at the 
request of a very large number of working men. All the seats 
will be free, and there will not be any collection. The choir will 
number 1000 voices assisted by the band of the association as well 
as the organ under the direction of Mr. C. Warwick Jordan, 
Mus, Bac. Oxon. Some 200 seats in the choir will be set apart 
for the clergy who may wish to attend. 


On July 27 and 28, a series of dramatic and athletic perform- 
ances were given for the Royal Dramatic College at the Lillie 
Bridge Grounds, West Brompton. The skating rink was trans- 
formed into a theatre for Richardson’s Show, with stage, scenery 
and effects. The exterior was decorated With coloured canvass 
representing approved histrionic subjects of an exciting type, in 
front of which Messrs. Morgan, Morris, and Marshall, with songs, 
dances, and the clamour of gongs and drum, invited the onlookers 
to “walk in and see the show.” Inside ‘‘a new and original 
tragedy,” entitled ‘* Alfonso and Claudina, the Faithful Spouse ; or, 
the Hated Race,” was at intervals enacted, and between these acomic 
concert was given, at which various favourites of the music-hall 
profession energetically assisted. Running in sacks, races with 
buckets of water carried on the heads of the competitors, who, 
without exception, disqualified themselves by the drenching which 
they were unable to avoid, and a Polo match by officers of the 
Coldstream Guards, with other items, made up an enjoyable 
entertainment. 

Mr. Wm. Longman, the author and eminent publisher, is, we 


ate sorry to learn, in a state of health which causes anxiety to 
1s Many friends, 








The testimonial to Mr. F. W. Wilson, late superintendent of 
the Natural History Department at the Crystal Palace, will be 


presented to that gentleman at a dinner to be held at the Crystal 
Palace on Aug. 4. 


The last edition of the Catalogue of the National Gallery repeats 
the statement that this great public institution will be “* wholly 
closed during the month of October.” The Atheneum thinks it is 
time this most unnecessary recess was abolished. No other such 
instituticn in Europe, except the British Museum, is closed for 
any such period, or even for a week at a time. 


The Royal Academy Exhibition will close on August 6th. 


_A series of ten afternoon concerts is in contemplation at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, under Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s direction. 


Messrs. Gatti commence a new season of promenade concerts at 
Covent Garden early in the ensuing month. 


The great dramatic success of the moment at Constantinople is 
a military piece in four acts entitled “* 7'he Capture of Soukoum 
Kaleh,” which attracts a crowd to the theatre of Ghédik Pasha. 
The author is a contributor to the Oficial Journal of Stamboul, 


Nazim Bey, who during the Servian war produced another military 
drama, ‘‘ Alexinatz.” 


The rumour that Mr. Frederic Archer, the able organist of the 


Alexandra Palace, is about to vacate his appointment is without 
foundation. 
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Notice.—Now Ready, a Book for the Times. 


ENGLAND and ISLAM; or, the Counsel oj 
Caiaphas. By EDWARD MAITLAND, Author of ‘The 
Pilgrim and the Shrine,” ‘‘ The Keys of the Creed,” &c 

*,* A book revealing the secret springs and signification of the 
present great and crowning conspiracy of all the orthodoxies 
against the Soul of England. 


The EAST ; being a Narrative of Personal Im- 
pressions of a Tour in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. With 
numerous references to the manners and present condition 
of the Turks, and to Current Events. By WILLIAM 
YOUNG MARTIN. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

By Miss 
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ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. 
ELLEN C. CLAYTON, Author of “ Queens of Song,” &c. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


LIKE OF LORD BYRON, and other Sketches. 

; By EMILIO €ASTELAR, Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 
ARNOLD. In 1 vol., 8vo., price 12s. 

Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, 

Russian Slaves, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. 


CENTRAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the 
? . 
COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of “ A Hundred 
Years Ago,” ‘ Missionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. 
1 yol., 8vo., 14s. 
*«'To conclude, we may say that this is the firstand only book which gives a com- 
preheusive idea of the literature of the Central Asian question.” --Pall Mali Gazette. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of | 
Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Orthodox,” ‘ Heterodox,” and | 

‘* Mystic London.” In 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


’ , ) ’ ’ 

MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a | 
Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol., 8yo., | 
with Portrait, 15s. | 

‘*A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the 
literature of the opera and the stage.” Graphic. | 
** Nonovellist in England, no dramatist in any country, had a greater hold onthe | 

iicthan Balfe through his music on London audiences.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


THE 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS IJORD 
LYTTELTON (known as “ The Wicked Lord Lyttelton”), 
By THOMAS FROST, Author of “The Old Showman,” 
“Cireus Life and Cireus Celebrities,” ‘‘The Life of the 
Conjurers,”’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S 
LEGACY, and other Literary Remains of OLIVER MADOX. 
BROWN, Author of “‘ Gabriel Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI and F. HUEFFER. With a 
Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A 
Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 


yy 1 x T 
THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Old 
London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ Half- 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 6s, 
“We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and 
pleasant infor mation Allwho are interested in theatrical matters should read 
it at once.”—Hra. 
**One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Guardian, 


The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 

Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, Cam- 
paigns of Dresden and Leipsic, &c. 

ALEX- 


T ny 
LIFE AND TIMES OF 
ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russias. By C. 
JOYNEVILLE. In 8 vols., 8vo. 
The lives of few Russian sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied.” —Globe. 
‘*Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a great 
variety of reading ;.it abounds in suggestive and characteristic anecdotes, and 
almost every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate review.”— 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘**We seem indeed, in devouring the pages of this truly interesting volumes 


for nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by ail person#» 
| above a certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.”—Bell’s 


Weekly Messenger. 


In 1 vol., crown 8yo., with many quaint Illustrations, price, 6s. 
TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, 
including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES 


CONNECTED with TAVERNS, COFFRE-HOUSES, 
CLUBS, dc. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


HER FATHER’S NAME. By FLOR ENCE | 
MARRYAT, Author of “ Fighting the Air,’ ’«* Love’s Conflict,” 
‘Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of the Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 
A Wow. {N SCORNED. By KE. OWENS 
BLACKBURN, Author of “ Dean Swift’s Ghost,” ‘* Philoso- 
pher Push,” ‘‘ The Quest of the Heir,” &c. In 3 vols. 


THESHILOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By 
JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘‘Abel Drake’s Wife.” 
‘*Hirell,” ‘‘ Martin Pole,” &¢. 3 vols. 

THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE, By W. | 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. In 3 vols. 

WITH HARP AND CROWN. By 
Authors of ‘* Ready Money Mortiboy.” In 3 vols. 

DID SHE LOVE HIM? By JAMES | 

GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War,” “‘ Under the 

Red Dragon,” &c. In 3 vols. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


A SILENT WITNESS. By EDMUND 
YATES, Author of “ Black Sheep,” ‘ Broken to Harness,” 
“The Yellow Flag,” ‘“ The Fg sts » «© A Waiting 
Race,” ‘* A Rig hted Wrong,” &e. 3v¥ 


| The LORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN, 


By M. L. KENNY. 
LOVE’! 


8 vols. 


S VICTORY. By B. L. FARJEON, 


| Trim,” ‘‘ The King of No- land,” ae, 
\IS\HE THE MAN? - By the Author of 
“ Jilted,” ‘* John Holdsworth, Chief ay &c. 3 vols, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER 
WLAGON, By B,L: FARJEON, Author of “Blade-0’- Grass,” 
“(Golden Grain,” ‘ Bread-and ‘Cheese ‘and Kisses,” “Am 


Island Pearl,” &e. In3 yols. 
| WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
In 8 vols. 


Author of ‘‘ A Rose in June,” fas 
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